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Removed, 
Restored, 


Re-erected 








Showing the original location and condition of the Read homestead 


FTER 171 vears of service the old Colonial house known as the Read homestead, 
shown in the upper picture, enduringly built of wood at Assonet, Mass., in 1/60, has 





been taken down, removed to Scituate, Mass., and there re-assembled and restored, 
to begin another long life of service for its new owner. The only changes in the restored 
exterior (see bottom pictures) are the “L,” with its modern garage, and the silver eray 
shingles of white cedar on the walls. The detailed story appears on page 33, with some 
striking views of the interior before and after its restoration. All together, this is a most 
interesting example of the longevity of a well built house of wood, and of the distinctive 
charm of that material. The present owner is Mrs. Willa E. Towles, of Cambridge, Mass. 
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Front and rear views of the house in its new setting, completely restored, with “L” added for garage 
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PERMANENCE+*FLEXIBILITY*ECONOMY 


IN MODERN 


DUST COLLECTING 


Strong suctions with less power used. 





Branches may be removed or added 

anywhere. 

Machines may be shifted as desired. 
The main never requires remodeling. 
Retains original high efficiency always. 
Add fans any time. anywhere. 

No limit to future expansion. 

For less than full production shut off 
branches anywhere and shut down fans 
in proportion, saving all this fan power. 
No clogging because mechanically cleared. 
No lost production. 

Easily applied to an old system. Use your 
present fans, collectors and discharge 
pipes without moving them. 


PERMANENT. FLEXIBLE. ECONOMICAL 


Auunetron & Curtis 


Leaders Since 1886 





THE 


THE SECRET OF THESE SYSTEMS IS. 
the conveying from the branch pipes is done positively and efficiently by 
a mechanical flight conveyor. - sa - a = = 
Strong “suction” but no high air velocities in the main. Saginaw. Mich. € hicago. New York. Boston 


Air frictional losses are eliminated. 
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Painters Know Good Lumber 


It doesn’t take them 
long to discover the fine 


quality, soft texture, and Sele the SAH LE CHV 


smooth milling. 
Hundreds of painters matentals aed wi A 


throughout the country 


are delighted when they thee MILE POC - 

can paint, varnish, or 

enamel Long Lake lwo CaMmpuns will 
Pondosa Pine Lumber. 

Win the good will and Sager base Lb 
co-operation of the , 
painters in your locality 


by furnishing all build- 


ers with 








This lumber is unusually soft, straight grained, easy to work, 
and is very durable. Get our quotations now on any Long 
Lake lumber products you need. 





ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS CO. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 





“LONG LAKE LUMBER ‘« co_ WESTERN SALES OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


— Spokane, Washington.——— 1] SO. LA SALLE ST 1 MADISON AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK CITY 








). M. Brown, President E. C. Wert, Vice-President 
D. E. Brown, Secretary 
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Some Primary Requisites of Sound 
House Construction 


ETAILERS WHO ARE most 
R anxious to restore the habit of 
quality construction are not get- 
ting foolish about it. They don’t have 
the fixed idea that a board with a knot 
in it is fit only to kindle the kitchen 
fire. One of the important services 
rendered by practical science in these 
latter years has been the study of the 
proper use of lower grades; and by 
following these practical findings it is 
possible to erect sound buildings out 
of stock that a couple of, generations 
ago would have been considered culls. 
3ut, naturally, there is a limit to this 
use of inferior lumber. That limit 
shows up when the saving of cost in 
materials is more than balanced by in- 
creased cost of labor. It also shows 
up when local carpenters don’t have 
the skill and the knowledge to use in- 
ferior grades properly. Then, too, 
there are places where no amount of 
skill can make a poor stick do the serv- 
ice of a good one. Eastern dealers who 
are in the territory of small mills have 
reported a good many instances of two- 
by-four studs, made from small logs, 
half heart and half sap. When these 
studs are put into a wall that is fin- 
ished with wall board, excellent ma- 
terial in itself, the result has been just 
too bad. Artificial heat causes these 
sticks to bend, carrying the whole wall 
with them; after the house 
ceases to be pleasant to live in, and be- 
comes an almost complete loss as a re- 
sale proposition. 

Quality construction is a combina- 
tion of a good many things; among 
which good lumber takes a fairly 
prominent place. But practical com- 
mon sense is not to be overlooked, 
either. A dealer who knows his ma- 
terials is aware, for instance, that cer- 
tain manufactured roofs which give 
pretty good service on a house will 
promptly go to pieces if exposed to 
the acid fumes of a barn. He knows 
the building habits of the local car- 
penters. He can drop the word of ad- 
vice at the right time which gets the 
needed extra strength under a floor. 
The poet was thinking of love or 
something of the sort when he re- 
marked, “The little more, and how 
much it is!” But he might well have 
been thinking of building specifica- 
tions. 

A dealer with a practical knowledge 
and a desire to see buildings well con- 
structed will know where low grade 


which 


materials can be used properly. It is 
waste to use high grade lumber in a 
temporary shed. By the same token, 
he will know where high grade lumber 
is called for. An eastern dealer told 
of a neighboring competitor who de- 
liberately stocked inferior framing 
lumber to be used in house construc- 
tion ; because some outsiders were sell- 
ing this low grade material at a price 
which was causing customers who 
thought that lumber was just lumber 
to suspect the established dealers of 
piracy. 

“IT told him,” this dealer remarked, 
“that putting in the cheap stuff was 
the most damaging mistake he had 
made in ten years. In the first place, 


There’s Danger in 


Mouth Buying Too Far 


HE BIG SLIDE in prices nine or 
7 ten years ago ended definitely a 

period of speculation in inventor- 
ies. Retail lumbermen got plentifully 
mussed up in the avalanche; for like 
all other merchants they had been an- 
ticipating their needs as far in ad- 
vance as they could stretch their cash 
and credit. With prices trying for the 
altitude record, this heavy buying 
seemed to the essence of sound 
wisdom; for no one was ready to say 
how near the milky way the level 
would go. In addition to rising prices 
there was the factor of slow and vun- 
certain rail deliveries; and the combi- 
nation of these two things served to 
frll retail sheds to the rafters. 

When the price-altitude effort ran 
out of gas and pancaked in the back 
yard there were plentiful moans and 
much calling of heaven to witness that 
some thousands of retailers never 
would be caught in such a compromis- 
ing position again. Boards bought at 
wholesale prices fit for purple and fine 
linen had to be retailed at calico levels. 
About the same time the railroads 
hunted up a couple of engines and a 
few cars that had got overlooked and 
began delivering stock the same year 
it was ordered. Needs did not have to 
be anticipated so far in advance, and 
there burst on a startled world the 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 

The last couple of years have seen 
further earnest efforts to get along 
with one board in the bins where for- 


be 
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it would convince customers that they 
had been right in thinking prices hag 
been unnecessarily high. In the secong 
place, customers who are entitled t 
some protection by reason of the deal. f 
er’s superior knowledge will get house; 
that can’t stand up through the years 
The final result will be two-fold. First 
the public will think they were charge 
prices that were pure robbery, until 
they got rough about it. Second, they 
will think that frame buildings are no 
good. Trust-the public not to make 
the connection between cheap prices 
and cheap buildings. Either one of 
these opinions on the part of customers 
would be bad enough; but put both of 
them together, and it will take years 
to restore confidence.” 

Sound construction seems to depend 
upon a set-up of common sense, prac- 
tical knowledge and considerable cour- 
age. The results are worth the effort. 


Carrying Hand-to- 





merly two were thought essential. The 
difficulty of finding something that} 
could be used for money reduced at} 
one crack the amount of lumber bought 
by the public and the amount the re- 
tailer felt he could afford to have ly- 
ing around without working. A promi-f 
nent yard operator told one of the 
editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that he was making out with 600,000) 
feet, whereas, formerly, he had con- 
sidered 3,000,000 feet the ultimate 
minimum. Many a good-sized yard| 
would find itself embarrassed in trying | 
to scrape up all the stuff to furnish one | 
big house job completely, without tele- | 
phoning off a hasty holler for help to 
a convenient jobber. 

A person wonders if this swing of 
the pendulum hasn’t gone too far for 
safety. This is a buyer’s market at the 
moment; and the buyer not only sus- | 
pects that he’s the King Fish. In fact 
he knows it. If he works himself up 





to the point of letting go some 
cash he wants what he _ wants; 
either right now or yesterday. If he 


wants curly walnut he might wait until | 
next week; but if he wants framing | 
lumber he sees no reason why it 
shouldn’t be on the way to the job as 
soon as he thinks of it. Certainly he 
isn’t going to wait around until some- 
body files a saw and cuts down a tree. 


He’ll go where lumber is to be had, f 


right now. 
A prominent line-yard operator in 
the middle West, a man notably suc- 
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cessful through many years, tells the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has 
been carrying full stocks right through 
the lean months. He did no specula- 
ting in commodities when prices were 
kiting. In fact, he set his various yard 
stocks at the level which experience 
taught him was needed to handle the 
local trade; and he did this with no 
arbitrary sum of money in mind which 
he thought ought to be the limit of 
stock investment. Stock was figured 
in pieces and not in dollars, and the 
number of pieces was set by sales ex- 
perience. 

“My experience has convinced me,” 
he said, “that this policy nets me the 
most profit, year after year. I find that 
in good years and bad I can’t sel] stock 
that I don’t have. In fact I know that 
without my doing anything to attract 
them, my neighbors’ customers have 
been coming to me because I had what 
they wanted. Probably my stocks are 
smaller than they were in 1929, for 
volume is smaller; but even at that, 
| haven’t reduced stocks in the same 
amount that sales have fallen off, for 
I want to fill the orders that do come 
in. Prompt deliveries are always im- 
portant, but that importance is greatly 
increased in a buver’s market.” 

It doesn’t take much of an observer 
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to guess that the yards which had too 
large stocks ten years ago have too 
small stocks now. One recalls the war- 
time crack about the darky recruit who 
wouldn't enlist in the cavalry because 
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when the order to retreat came he 
“didn’t want to be bothered with no 
horse.” When building swings into 
action, some dealers are going to be 
considerably bothered by empty bins. 


To the Producer—“Don’t Produce”; To 
the Buyer—“Don’t Buy” 


FROM ONE of the outstanding 
economic services comes this ad- 

vice to producers and buyers of 
lumber: 

“We can not emphasize too strongly 
the necessity for producers of lumber 
to maintain their program of drastic 
curtailment of output if prices are to 
be prevented from slipping under the 
current unremunerative level. 

“Buyers of hardwoods and _ soft- 
woods should continue their hand-to- 
mouth policies; replenish depleted 
stocks only on concessions or when 
distress lumber becomes available.” 

If the producers fail to produce and 
the buyers fail to buy, it looks very 
much as though the lumber industry 
will have reached a stalemate. Cer- 
tainly, as long as buyers continue the 
hand-to-mouth policy of making their 


purchases, there can be little hope for 
improvement in the market, and as 
long as this policy is continued, there 
will be no necessity for manufacturers 
increasing their output. 

However, the writer of this bulletin 
evidently was bearing in mind the 
thought that if you give advice to a 
person that coincides with his own 
views, you are considered a real 
prophet. So, to the manufacturer who 
in pure desperation is curtailing his 
output in order to keep supply within 
the limits of demand, he says, “con- 
tinue to curtail”; while to the buyer 
who is keen to take every advantage 
and to bear the market in every way 
possible, he says, “hold your purchases 
down.” 

Sounds very much like “Check and 
double check.” 





Carriers Seek Modification of 
Freight Rate Plan 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 23.—That the car- 
riers of the United States have petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a modifi- 
cation of the surcharge plan of increasing 
freight rates was announced in a circular by 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is- 
sued last Saturday. The principal proposals 
of the carriers, as outlined by J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the association, are: 

I That distribution of 
surch pool to railroads 
their interest charges 
tead of gifts. 

2. That the commission remove its require- 
ment that surcharge remain unchanged where 
reductions in the present rates may be neces- 


the 
meet 
loans in- 


funds from 
unable to 
shall be as 


irge 


ary and that such reductions come from the 
resent rates themselves. 

That the surcharges of $3 and $6 a 
car be changed to cents per net ton, based 
upon the average loading of commodities 
throughout the United States as taken from 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

on 

t. That the commission make certain re- 
Visions in the application of the surcharges 
on less than carload freight. 

5. That surcharges be applied to lighter- 


fe as well as switching. 


6. Organization of the Railroad Credit Cor- 


poration for the purpose of collecting, re- 
ceiving and administering the funds received 
from the surcharges. 


“The carriers’ proposals do not contemplate 
any change as such in the measure of the sur- 
charge on commodities shipped by hardwood 
manufacturers, nor do they propose to add a sur- 
charge in the case of commodities exempted 
by the commission’s decision, including logs, 
tuel wood, ties, excelsior, and sawdust; how- 


ever, it is contemplated that the proposed sur- 
charge of $3 a car on lumber, box, and cooper- 
age materials etc., be expressed per net ton 
based on average loading instead of cars,” the 
circular concludes. 

The changes will be studied carefully by 
traffic experts as well as hardwood manufac- 
turers. 





° 
Los Angeles Receipts 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN 
Los ANGELES, CALIr., Nov. 24. — Cargo 
arrivals at Angeles harbor last week 
amounted to a total of 5,391,000 feet, there hav- 
ing been seven cargoes of fir with 5,289,000 
feet, and one of redwood with 102,000 feet. 
\rrivals the preceding week amounted to 7,- 
125,000 feet, consisting of nine of fir with 6,- 
356,000 feet, and one of redwood with 769,000 
feet. Unsold lumber on the harbor totaled 
3,235,000 feet, compared with 3,674,000 feet the 
preceding week. Sixty vessels are reported laid 
up, and one operating off shore; the preceding 
week sixty-one were reported laid up and one 
operating off shore. 
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Devote Meeting to Discussion 
on Trade Extension 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PortTLAND, OreE., Nov. 23.—The Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association met at Eugene 
last Friday night and heard J. E. Mackie, 
structural engineer for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Portland, talk 
on the use of lumber and timbers in bridge and 


school building construction. A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, also spoke on 


trade extension work, to which the meeting was 
largely devoted. 


Corporation to Provide Second 
Mortgage Funds 


New York, Noy. 23.—Active stimulation of 
the home building market by those who would 
benefit from such action is the basic principle 
of a new corporation being formed here by a 
committee of savings banks presidents working 
with Joseph P. Day, one of the prominent fig- 
ures in real estate circles. The purpose of the 
corporation will be to provide funds for the 
immediate second mortgaging of homes upon 
the builder’s request. Besides the security of 
the second mortgage, the corporation intends 
to ask for life insurance on the home-owner’s 
part. 

Mr. Day has been authorized by the com- 
mittee of bankers to enlist leading real estate 
interests, savings banks, insurance companies, 
lumbermen, roofers, plumbers, and others inter- 
ested in the construction of homes in taking 
stock in the corporation, which has been de- 
scribed as a $50,000,000 company. Presumably, 
only the customers of stockholders will be eli- 
gible for second mortgage financing under the 
scheme. 

At a meeting last week, Mr. Day said that 
plans had been under way for over a month, 
and that within another month, if lumber com- 
panies and other construction material manu- 
facturers and sales agents like the idea, the com- 
pany will be incorporated and ready to work. 

The interests behind the new company claim 
inspiration for their idea from President Hoo- 
ver’s recent proposal for the formation of twelve 
central banks for the rediscounting of real es- 
tate securities. They point out, however, that 
the President’s plan intends to keep these se- 
curities liquid after their formation, while the 
New York plan concerns itself only with the 
creation of second mortgages. 








QUERY AND COMMENT 


Bastard Sawed Lumber Defined 


We are having a slight controversy in con- 
nection with a ladder over the term “Bastard 
Sawed Lumber,” and we are unable to find 
out just what this term means. Any techni- 
cal information regarding this term or grain 
of lumber will be sincerely appreciated.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,727. 

[This inquiry is made by a New York manu- 
facturing concern. The term “bastard sawed” 
is synonymous with plain sawed, slash sawed 
and flat sawed. In hardwoods it is distinguished 
from quarter sawed and in the softwoods from 
vertical grain. 

The grading rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association contain the following pro- 
vision respecting “Quartered Woods”: “In 
woods where figure is not required, pieces shall 
be considered quartered when 80 percent of the 
surface of the required cuttings in the aggregate 
shows the radial grain at an angle of 45 degrees 
or less with one face.” 

The grading rules of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation contain the following provision: “South- 
ern pine flooring shall be classified as to grain, 
as vertical (edge) grain and flat (slash) grain. 
Material shall be considered vertical grain when 
the rings (so called grains) form an angle of 
45 degrees or more with the surface of the 
piece. When the angle becomes less than 45 
degrees at any point the material shall be classed 
as flat (slash) grain.” 

A more or less complicated technic has been 
developed for producing quartered stock and the 
economy of their respective methods affords a 
subject for perennial discussion among sawyers 
and operators.—EbIrTor. ] 


Plaster Finish Without Trim 


We are interested in information as to in- 
side trim for homes where the plaster is 
returned to the jambs of the doors and 
windows, eliminating the use of casing and 


wood trim of any kind. 

We feel quite sure that we read an article 
in a trade magazine not long ago giving direc- 
tions for this plan of inside finish. We shall 
appreciate it if you get or give us some in- 
formation covering this subject. INQuIRY No. 


2728. 


[This request is made by a retail lumber 
concern in Montana. When the doors are to 
be finished without interior trim the jambs are 
made of the same width as the studs. The 
wood lath are nailed up to the edge of the 
jambs and the plaster is merely molded with 
the trowel around the corner until it is flush 
with the surface of the jamb. It will be seen 
that the plaster at the turn is of the thickness 
of the lath plus the thickness of the plaster 
over the lath, the small recess serving to give 
a lock to the plaster at that point. 

Sometimes, when it is desired to reduce still 
further the amount of wood exposed on the 
interior, the jambs are made still narrower 
and the lath may be stopped as described, or 
may be stopped far enough back from the edge 
of the jamb to leave a larger recess at their 
ends. Then a narrow strip of metal lath is 
nailed to connect the ends of the lath with the 
edge of the jamb and the plaster is molded as 
already described. Sometimes, with the latter 
type of finish a narrow molding is nailed at 
the edge of the plaster on the jamb. 

When interior openings without doors be- 
tween rooms are given the plaster finish metal 
corner beading is used. A _ skillful workman 
can trim one or both edges of the beading and 
bend it around the edges of curved openings 
neatly and make a smooth job. 

Windows are finished in the same manner as 
described for the doors. The jambs are made 
narrow and the plaster is molded over the cor- 
ners or edges up flush with the jambs. 

It is believed that any skillful carpenter and 
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plasterer given the foregoing description can 
with a little experience make a good finish. 
However, readers who can give additional in- 
formation that will be helpful to the inquirer 
are invited to do so. The name of the in- 
quirer will be given on request.—EbITor. ] 


Information About Plywood 


Manufacture 
Can you advise me where I can get infor- 
mation on the manufacture of plywood? 


I am interested in this particular work, 
and am considering going into this business 
on a small scale. I have had experience 
handling veneer logs—walnut, oak etc., but 
would like to get information on how this 
work is done. If you can help me I shall be 
glad to pay for information on the subject. 
—INQUIRY No. 2,726. - 

[This inquiry comes from Virginia. Evi- 
dently, the inquirer is a young man eager to 
inform himself for the successful conduct of a 
business of his own. A copy of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S Catalog of books for lumbermen 
has been sent to him and his attention directed 
to a book entitled “Veneers and Plywood,” 
which is believed to be the most if not the only 
comprehensive work on the subject. It is sup- 
plied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the pub- 
lisher’s price, $6 a copy delivered. 

It is believed that veneer and plywood manu- 
facture and utilization have recently shown the 
most remarkable and significant development of 
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’ 
any branch or phase of the lumber industry, 
Though the use of veneers and inlays runs back 
many hundreds of years and though the beay. 
tiful effects achieved by the ancients challenge 
the skill of modern artisans, it has been the 
modern achievement to bring beautiful and utili. 
tarian veneer and plywood products within the 
reach of persons of moderate or even small 
means. 

Wide and varied as are the modern veneer 
and plywood products, it is believed that they 
are destined to be multiplied and their use 
greatly extended. The major obstacle at pres- 
ent, it is ventured, is to acquaint the retail 
distributer, the carpenter and the consumer with 
the artistic and economic results to be realized 
through the use of veneer and plywood~ 


Epitor. ] ees 
Methods of Waterproofing 
Cement 
What is the best waterproofing materia] 


for cement—for use in making cellars, base- 
ments etc. waterproof. How is it applied, and 
is a single application sufficient and perma- 
nent? We should like to hear from readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who have had 
experience with waterproofing.—INQUIRY No 
2722. 

[The foregoing request is made by a reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is published | 
to afford an opportunity to other readers to 
pass along their experience for the benefit of 


other lumbermen.—EbiTor. | 
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The tug “Leviathan” lately 
lost a large raft which she was 
towing from Peshtigo to Two 
Rivers, Wis. The raft parted 
from the tug on the east side 
of Sturgeon Bay. The accident 
occurred because the logs were 
insecurely fastened with sev- 
eral boom sticks not calculated 
to withstand rough weather. 
The raft was a total loss. It 
was owned by Mann Bros. and 
was valued at $12,000. 

ce ae o 


In some cases when cars can 
be obtained by lumber ship- 
pers they cannot be loaded by 
reason of the high water, and 
in others, where there is noth- 
ing to hinder loading if cars 
could be obtained, there are 
few to be had. The softness 
of the roads has checked coun- 
try trade and it is not expected 
to improve until the water 
shall have drained off. 


Recently three young men 
employed by Ben. Young in 
constructing the bridge across 
the Escanaba River, Michigan, 
undertook to come down the 
river on a raft they had con- 
structed for the purpose. The 
raft broke up at Chandler’s 
Falls. Peter Grant reached a 
jam of logs and drift at the 
falls; Henry Prendergast clung 
to a log and got ashore two 











miles below the falls; the other, 
B. Young, was drowned. Grant 
was saved by the N. Luding- 
ton Co.’s mill crew after being 
imprisoned on the dam 28 


hours. 
—_ * J 


An English syndicate with a 
capital of one million pounds 
sterling has been formed and 
has secured 2,000,000 acres of 
land of the Canada Pacific 
Railway Co. It is called the 
North West Land Co. and its 
object is the colonization and 


settlement of lands in Mani- 
toba. 
+ o . 
A remarkable rise in the 


Mississippi River resulted from 
the recent rains. At Hannibal, 
Mo., the river was only a foot 
below the freshet of last spring. 
Several miles of the Keokuk & 
St. Louis railroad were under 
water. The Sny levee was in 
danger of breaking. The rail- 
road shops and lumber yards 
in the southern part of Keokuk 
were completely surrounded 
with water. At Davenport, Du- 
buque and other places, water 
was encroaching upon the lev- 
ees and river fronts. The In- 
dian Grove levee was threat- 
ened with a break and hun- 
dreds of men were employed 
on that and the Sny levee to 
prevent disaster if possible. 








The LumsBerMan correspon-| 
dent at Orono, Me., in compar-| 
ing prices wifh those of last! 
season says that stumpage this| 
season is about fifty cents 
higher; wages from $2 to $# 
higher; pork, $4 per barrel;) 
flour $2.50 per barrel; lard five 
cents per pound; beans $1.50) 
per bushel and corn and meal/ 
thirty cents per bushel. 


* . . ' 


William A. Fuller, of Pal-| 
mer, Fuller & Co., Chicago, to-| 
gether with his family, arrived! 
home from Europe on Oct. 23. 
They had been abroad about 
five months during which time 
they visited England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. They were of a party of 
Chicago people who made the! 


tour of Europe in company,) 


S. B. Barker, of Henry, 


Barker & Co., wife and daugh-| 
ter being also of the number. 


* * * In Paris 30,000 English- 
speaking people joined in the 
observance of the obsequies for 
President Garfield, Mr. Fuller’ 
being present. 


' 


The fleets at the cargo mar-| 
ket in Chicago were large each’ 
day last week, but not in ex-| 
cess of the day’s demands, but 
few cargoes being left over un- 
sold each night. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Demand Has Improved and Inquiries 
Cover Larger Quantities 
Decidedly encouraging reports come from southern pine 
mill and distributing centers. Southwest yards have led 
in actual buying, but some orders have come from yards 
in the South, covering delivery throughout the winter, and 
there has been a fair fill-in demand from the North and 
East. Florida trade has improved considerably. A good 
feature is that orders cover more straight cars, and 
another is that some inquiries mention larger amounts. 
Buyers for the most part seek present low prices for future 
delivery, but mills are reluctant to sell on this basis. Tim- 
bers are more active, being wanted principally for large 
construction, but railroads are inquiring. Scarce items are 
advancing, and the mills take a firm stand on the whole 
list, expecting better prices before spring. 


Northern Pine Mills Are Closed and Hemlock Output 
Is Light; Orders Nearly Equal Last Year's 


All the northern pine mills are closed down, but new 
business is maintained at about the same volume as last 
year at this time, so that stocks are being steadily re- 
duced, and are already considerably lower than they were 
at the end of the last cutting season. Industrial demand 
for the low grades has continued slow. Northwest line 
yards have been taking material as needed to fill their 
orders. Rural yard trade has not until recently been any 
better than it was last fall, when its volume was small, 
but there have been signs of a slight pick-up, and there is 
a fair amount of city building and remodeling. Eastern 
industrial users and yards have small needs, and are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth to fill these, there being no inclina- 
tion to add to stocks before inventories are over. Although 
surplus items are sometimes moved at concessions, prices 
on the whole remain steady, and are expected to remain 
at present levels, as winter log input will be light. 

Northern hemlock production is about 40 percent below 
last year’s but bookings are only about 10 percent below 
last year’s. Mills have rather heavy stocks, but report a 
steady movement of better grades to rural yards in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, prices holding firm at $11 off. 


West Coast Market Is Stabilizing as Curtailment of 
Output Reduces Mill Stocks 


Production on the West Coast has continued low, output 
for the week ended Nov. 21 amounting to only 27 percent 
of capacity, but it showed a slight gain over that for the 
preceding week, which was at 25 percent of capacity. The 
cut during the present week is expected to be very small, 
as many mills are closing over the week-end. Bookings 
made 13 percent more than the production, and were con- 
siderably behind shipments, which exceeded the produc- 
tion by 18 percent. This is the fourth consecutive week 
in which bookings have been well ahead of the cut. There 
was a slight drop in domestic cargo business, and small 
gains in the rail and export divisions. 

Rail trade continues hesitant. Yards recognize that their 
stocks need replenishment, but most of them have de- 
cided to put off purchasing until after inventory time, feel- 
ing that there is no reason to expect a strengthening in 
the market meanwhile. Some orders are being placed for 
arge construction timbers and prospects for railroad 
business are said to have improved recently. Prices 
showed little change during the period ended Nov. 23; 
flooring average kept at the preceding week’s level, No. 1 
boards were off 20 cents and there were gains of 35 and 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 34 and 35; 


15 cents in drop siding and 2x4-inch No. 1 dimension. 

The intercoastal market is rather week, it being re- 
ported that the mills have abandoned an attempt to 
absorb part of the decline in the intercoastal rate from $10 
to $9. Trade in heavy material is better than that in 
yard items, though some large suburban residential de- 
velopments are being planned. Shipments in the last 
week were a good deal ahead of orders. California ship- 
ments have been reduced, and unsold stocks there show 
a further decline. 

Japan and China took 73 percent of the total offshore 
shipments during October, but demand from_ these 
markets has since slackened, and there has recently been 
a gain in inquiry from Europe and South America. 


Production of Western Pine Being Further Reduced; 
Prices Expected to Firm Up 


Western pine producers continue to report rather slow 
business. More drastic curtailment of production is indi- 
cated, as a number of large mills have announced ex- 
tended shutdowns. Total stocks in the Inland Empire 
and California have been reduced during the year, ship- 
ments for the first forty-five weeks having exceeded pro- 
duction by 7 percent. Files of unfilled orders continue at 
about 9 percent of the stocks. While middle West trade 
is slow, there has been a hint of improvement, because 
retailers are inclined now to believe that prices will show 
more strength before the beginning of the new season, 
and have been slightly more liberal in their purchases. 
In the eastern market there has been more demand for 
remodeling work, especially in country districts. At 
Atlantic coast ports, stocks are too heavy to permit the 
market to show strength, but these consist largely of 
the lower grades, and uppers have been firming. Shop is 
the item in best demand, and it is expected that there 
will develop a shortage of this before spring, accompanied 
by price advances. Total stocks will decline steadily dur- 
ing the winter season of low production, and some mills 
are beginning to take a firmer stand on quotations. 


Hardwood Users Making Inquiries for Larger Amounts; 
Export Inquiry ls Good 


Exporting seems to be more active than any other divi- 
sion of the hardwood trade. The movement to Europe 
has been helped by the extension of transatlantic rates 
through January and February. The general export trade 
of many countries has been stimulated by their abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, and their hardwood require- 
ments increased. Both European and Canadian importers 
are becoming adjusted to the new exchange ratios. When 
low offers are refused, exporters meet mill quotations. 

Demand from domestic furniture plants has been improv- 
ing, especially from those in the eastern States, and south- 
ern and southeastern mills report an increase in the inquiry 
from these users. Automotive factories have been asking 
about contracts for extended delivery at current’ prices, 
but few hardwood mills find these attractive. Consump- 
tion in the automobile industry is still small, and they 
are expected to be more eager buyers in a month or so. 
Building trades demand is seasonally dull, and there is 
little call for flooring oak, or for material for the millwork 
plants. Demand from such plants, and from retailers and 
industrial users, appears to be better in the East than in 
any other part of the country, some distributing centers 
reporting an increase in inquiries for straight cars. 

Oak is in most active demand, and it is expected that 
before spring dry stock will develop much strength. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 54 to 57 
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Observations By the Way 
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Discussing new merchandising and promo- 
tion plans for the coming winter a few days 
ago, a middle West retailer said he wished 

the West Coast lumber manu- 


Telling facturers would raise their 
: prices before the end of the 

The Other year so he could inventory 
Fellow his stock at a higher price— 
he carries principally West 

Coast woods. This increased inventory 


would show that he had made some money 
this year. Before the conversation ended 
he was talking about buying lumber cheap 
and looking for even better bargains—said 
he had to get it at a low price in order to 
be able to sell it in competition with other 
dealers. Sounded something like the Jap- 
anese profession of a desire for peace— 
signing the peace pact, but continuing to 
march the soldiers into China. It always 
sounds kind of funny to a manufacturer when 
a dealer vigorously advises him to raise his 
price—then buys from the other fellow be- 
cause he offers his stock 25 cents a thousand 
cheaper. Oh, yes, that is really done some- 
times. 
o¢ ¢@ 

Despite the restriction of output being en- 
forced by martial law, the great east Texas 
oil field continues to buy and consume large 

quantities of lumber and the 


Lumber roads continue to be dotted 
u : 
Oil end with motor trucks heavily 
Truck laden with derrick patterns 
rucks 


and material for various build- 
ing purposes shipped from 
mills in that territory. One East Texas mill 
reports that of its total shipments of 1,400,- 
000 feet of lumber in October, 750,000 feet, 
or more than half its entire shipments, went 
to the oil fields by truck. Mills located within 
a few hours’ drive of the fields find it more 
convenient, more expeditious, and less expen- 
sive to truck this lumber than to ship it by 
rail. This is just another thorn in the sides 
of the sadly bedeviled railroads—but it is 
making business for the truck manufacturers 
and truck owners and giving employment to 
a good many truck drivers. It seems that 
every new development, in manufacturing, 
in merchandising or in transportation has its 
ill effects as well as its helpful ones. 


o ¢ % 


“My old friend, the farmer, came in to 
see me today.” It was a well known city 
lumberman speaking. ‘‘He was impressed 

with the more cheerful feeling 
Farmer he had encountered among 
the men he had seen, as 
evidenced by his remarks: ‘I 
have been circulating among 
some of your city fellows the 
last few days and find them feeling good 
because things are looking better for the 
farmers. They say that wheat is going to a 
dollar a bushel, and that the farmer will get 
65 cents for corn, 35 cents for oats, and a 
better price for hogs. They seem to be real 
happy because the farmer's prospects are 
looking up. Really, the thing that is making 
them so happy is the prospect that the 
farmer is going to have some money with 
which to buy some of the things they have 
to sell,” Well, he wasn’t far wrong, at that. 
Certainly, our lumber business will not get 


Comes 
To Town 


back to a normally satisfactory condition 
until the agricultural sections are again pre- 
pared to buy. Of course, we are all happy 
to see the farmers’ prospects brightening— 
and it doesn’t make us any the less happy 
to know that this will mean a little better 
business for us.” 


o¢ @ 


Not satisfied with producing cattle feed 
from cellulose, as was done during the World 
War, a German scientist is continuing his 

experiments in the firm con- 
Synthetic viction that one of the infinite 
possibilities of wood is a prod- 
Meat 

uct for human consumption 
From Wood which might be called a syn- 

thetic meat. A bright news 
reporter, recording this fact, opines that “‘the 
transformation of a pine log into the equiva- 
lent of a juicy filet mignon may not be such 
an absurd idea as it sounds, if the efforts of 
Dr. Friedrich Bergius, winner of the Nobel 
chemistry award and famous for his experi- 
ments in synthetic food manufacture, are 
successful." The scientist has declared his 
intention to utilize the material reward of 
the Nobel prize in pursuing his efforts to 
convert wood into an edible food. A lec- 
turer before a great audience in Chicago re- 
cently declared that when the last man on 
earth shall have come to the end of his days 
there still will remain infinite possibilities in 
the discovery of new things. Realizing what 
marvels research already has accomplished 
one can hardly be a doubting Thomas on any 
prophecy of what the chemist and the re- 
search engineer may develop. 


oo ¢ 


Good materials, improperly applied, may 
make a poor roof; poor materials, intelli- 
gently applied, may make a fairly satisfactory 
roof; but good materials ap- 
plied according to approved 
standards will guarantee a 
good roof that will stand up 
under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. Which sage re- 
marks are occasioned by the report of a line- 
yard manager to the general office on the 
effects of a violent hail storm that recently 
visited his town in the Southwest and did 
much damage to many roofs. He said: “‘In 
the first place, no roof was exempt from 
damage but the red cedar shingle roof, less 
than ten years old, was the only one that 
did not cause some immediate expense. In 
that I mean that the red cedar shingles that 
were good had their life shortened by the 
storm and will have to be replaced at an 
earlier date than otherwise, as there are 
many shingles that are split and bruised and 
more or less damaged, but did not leak. The 
next best roof was the asphalt shingle, three 
coverage over solid sheathing. These were 
bruised a good deal and in many places will 
have to have a new roof but did not leak 
during the storm and some of them have 
been repaired by painting with a good coat 
of asphalt paint. It is a question as to the 
length of time they will last now. Spanish 
tile roofs, where exposed to the storm on the 
west side of buildings, were in some cases 
a total loss, others seemed to stand the storm 
better and were repaired with very little ex- 
pense. The roof that was a total loss was 


It Rained 
and 


It Hailed 


——_) 





the asphalt shingle laid over wood shingles, 
These, in many cases, were completely de. 
stroyed, and | do not know of one that has 
not had to be recovered with a complete new 
roof. In selling replacements, we, of course, 
could not take the time to go into detail re. 
garding the various good or bad points of 
the different roofs but allowed our customers 
to state their preference and then in most 
cases sold them what they wanted. The 
asphalt shingles were decidedly more popular 
than the wood shingles, as you will note from 
the fact that in the 30 days after the storm 
we sold 11 cars of asphalt and three cars 
of red cedar shingles. Possibly part of the 
popularity of the asphalt shingles was due 
to the fact that we had two asphalt shingle 
salesmen with us for about thirty days and 
they did not try to sell any red cedar 
shingles. The insurance adjusters for the 
better companies were in practically every 
case allowing twenty years’ life for both red 
cedar and asphalt shingles and made their 
adjustments on that basis."" Isn't there a 
merchandising idea for the wood shingle 
manufacturers rather apparent in that re- 
port? 
eo 0 @ 

That the railroads are simply placing bad 
order cars on the rip tracks and leaving them 
there in storage rather than making the re- 

pairs is indicated in reports 


Bad Order m™ade by the American Rail- 
way Association. The latest 

Cars 
: report from this source was 
Increasing that class | railroads on Nov. 


| had 194,948 freight cars in 
need of repairs, or 9 percent of the number 
on line. This was an increase of 662 cars 
above the number that needed repair on 
Oct. 15. Because of the decline in tonnage, 
this increase in the number of bad order cars 
has not lessened the ability of the railroads 
to keep their service up to standard. How- 
ever, with a return to anything like a normal 
freight movement, many of these cars will 
be needed again and repairs will have to be 
made. This means that there is considerable 
business of this kind being dammed up that 
eventually will come on the market—a fact 
that is helping to bolster up the hopes of 
those lumbermen an important part of whose 
business is supplying materials for the con- 
struction and repair of railroad cars. 


o&¢ 0 
A recent report issued by the American 


Bankers’ Association shows that school sav- 


ings deposits had reached a total of $26,786,- 


610. That would build five 

Teaching thousand homes costing five 
one thousand dollars each and 
Children have considerable left over for 
To Save furnishing them. Yet there 


are people—yes, business men 
—who scoff at the idea that it pays to culti- 
vate the good will of the children. Where 
are these children going to live when they 
grow up and leave the old homestead? In- 
culcating into the youth of the country the 
habit of thrift and the desire for a home will 
have a greater influence on the future sta- 
bility of business and the welfare of society 
than anything that could be done. And the 


schools should not be depended upon entirely 
for this training. 
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When Buying a Home 

The first thing to be con- 
sidered when you set about 
that fascinating business of 
buying or building a perma- 
nent home is the neighbor- 


hood. A man must remem- 
ber that his family will have 
to make the best of it later 
on, probably for years and 
years. 

The children will grow up 
among those neighbors; his 
wife will spend most of her 
time there; he, himself, will 
spend most of his leisure 
hours there. So the neigh- 
borhood is a very important 
matter. 

Here are some of the 

things to check up on when 
you select that home site: 
' How near is the school? 
Is there a boulevard or 
street car line to cross? Are 
the residents in that school 
district desirable friends and 
fellow citizens? Are there 
any parks or playgrounds 
near? What are the zoning 
ordinances? What kind of 
fire and police protection? 
How about the transporta- 
tion? Is the section run- 
ning down or increasing in 
value? Is it exposed to 
smoke or dust or odors from 
industrial or railroad devel- 
opments? Is it a clean, at- 
tractive street, with trees, 
grass and flowers? 

You can't have all these 
things just as you'd like, 
probably, but each point 
must be weighed and the 
best possible choice in your 
circumstances will pay big 
returns in the long run. 

** * * & 

REBUILDING and modern- 
izing an old house is al- 
most as much of a boost to 
the community as building 
anew one. 

se ke 


\MovING AND losses just 
naturally go together. 
[There are losses due to 


breakage of furniture, mis- 
placing things, or leaving 
them behind in the confu- 
sion—not to mention loss of 
temper. Let your next move 
be into a home of your own. 


Buy the Boy a Work Bench 

Perhaps you are already thinking about what to buy that 
active, growing boy for a Christmas present. Of course, 
you probably will want to give him some of the usual things 
that youngsters expect, such as neckties, sweater, fancy 
socks, skates, books, etc., but after checking through the 
regular list what’s the matter with a nice, handy work bench 
as “something special?” If he is of a mechanical turn of 
mind and likes to tinker with tools, he will be delighted 
with a bench. It is a good thing for a boy to learn the use 
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Did you ever stop to think | 
| How much difference 
A baby in a home makes? | 
How it changes all the plans? 
How the outlook on life 
Becomes different? 
There are so many 
1 New and engaging ideas 
1] As to what is going to happen 
“Now that we have a baby.” 
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| And the parents’ happy home. 
| 

| 

| 
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These are 
| | The kind of thoughts 
| That start families to planning 
|| What they would like to have 
| And should have 


¥ | 
For the youngsters. | 


The sound of 

A baby’s 

Pattering footsteps on the floor— 

Is music 

Of the sweetest sort. 

It brings back memories 

Of your own childhood 

Your hopes and ambitions 

And brings forth 

A determination and a desire 

That vour child shall have 

More than you had. | 
| 
| 

















1 baby’s influence 
On the making and building of a home 
Is far greater 

Than any one other factor. 


of common tools while he is young. It will save him many 
a dollar, in odd jobs around the house, when he is grown 
up and has a home of his own. So a work bench and kit of 
tools has real educational value. Moreover, they help to 
keep a boy off the street, by giving him something inter- 
esting to do at home. A good work bench equipped with a 
few necessary tools, in a light, warm corner of the base- 
ment, will prove a stronger magnet for keeping a boy at 
home than many lectures. Maybe the boy would enjoy 
helping build the bench for himself. In that case buy him 
the lumber now and tell him how. Can you? 


Sunshine and Health 

Sunshine is recognized as 
one of the most important 
means to vigorous health in 
children. 

Since it is often necessary 
at this time of year to keep 
the smaller children in the 
house, sunny rooms are an 
essential to their welfare. 
That is why glassed-in 
porches are growing in pop- 
ularity. -arents of today 
realize what sunshine means 
to growing young bodies. 

3esides the glassed-in 
porch the ideal home would 
be so arranged that every 
room would be bathed in 
sunshine during some part 
of the day. Of course, this 
cannot be done in most 
cases, but compensate in 
the form of more windows 
—grouped windows or very 
wide ones—wherever extra 
light is desired. 

A wise mother will select 
home furnishings with a 
view to sun-fastness. She 
realizes that it does not pay 
to protect drapes and up- 
holstery at the expense of 
the children’s bodies. 

For the grown-ups, too, 
sunshine in the home brings 
a sense of brightness and 
cheer, a feeling of cleanli- 
ness and well-being that is 
well worth planning for. 

“Pull down those shades,” 
said the old-fashioned house- 
wife, “the sun ruins the por- 
tieres!” “Pull down the 
shades,” said the not-too-fas- 


tidious housewife. “You're 
letting the dirty sunshine 


in!” “Put up those shades,” 
says the modern housewife. 
“Let’s have some sunshine 
in here. I like to have the 
sun reach every corner of 
the house. Then I know it’s 
clean and healthful.” 


ke ee * 


NevER Does a real home 
of one’s own yield more 
genuine satisfaction than 


at Christmas, especially if 
there are little folks in the 
family. Imagine Santa Claus 
filling a stocking hung by 
the radiator in a_ rented 
apartment ! 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor. Free reprint on request. 
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Activities of New Jersey 





Where Lumber Moves In by Water—Jobbing Service That 
ls Bearing Fruit—Labor Waste in Low Grade Building Mate- 
rial Compared With Losses From Badly Located Highways 


New Jersey, according to the Jerseyites, is divided into three 
parts in a business way; farming, industry and resorts. It’s quite 
a diversified State for its size. They say that an occasional wild 
eat still cats around in its wild way in the highlands of the north- 
western counties; and what is to be found in Atlantic City when 
conventions or political parties or prominent citizens gone native 
visit there is no lumber writer’s business. Like most of these east- 
ern States, Jersey is densely populated by people who take mostly 
to the towns; but farming, especially truck farming and orchards, 
is an important part of local industry. Then there are the hand- 
some country estates owned by wealthy city people; and they are 
beautiful to look upon. They are creations of architects and are 
groomed to perfection. The State has a most remarkable system 
of highways, and the Jersey authorities, under pressure of dense 
traffic, are doing some important pioneer work in the layout of 
roads in relation to cities and through traffic. 


An Industrial City 


Camden, just across the Delaware River from Philadelphia, runs 
largely to industry. It isn’t safe to call this city a part of Phila- 
delphia, at least until you are some distance away, but the two 
cities of course have much in common. 

The David Baird Co, occupies a big tract some 1,500 feet deep 
in the shadow of the big bridge across the river. This company 
has its own docks and gets some of its stock by water. The Dela- 
ware at this point has the bad habit of depositing silt along the 
bank, and every couple of years or so it must be dredged out to 
allow cargo boats to get up to the pier. Next spring is the 
appointed time for this operation to be performed. 

This company does wholesaling as well as retailing and adver- 
tises such articles, novel to an inlander, as spars and other boat- 
building materials. This is quite a sea-going center. The Govern- 
ment has a big navy yard in Philadelphia; and the United States 
Lines are having two boats built in Camden by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. These 30,000-ton liners are the largest to be 
built in this country for the merchant marine. They will be used 
in transatlantic service. Naturally this type of construction is of 
no direct business interest to local yards; but it does furnish em- 
ployment to many hundreds of people. 


Survival of the Horse in Deliveries 


The department noticed a number of horse-drawn wagons in the 
Baird yard; vehicles with a sharp slope from front to rear, so 
that the fastenings can be loosened and the wagon driven out 
from under the load. W. W. Coleman stated that he found the 
horses quite useful for certain purposes; around the yard and for 
short deliveries. He added that in their own field horses are still 
highly efficient motive power, but naturally that isn’t for long 
hauls. In contrast with this type of handling we saw a unit 
carrier running around the yard like a huge grasshopper. 

Near the Baird yard is the Campbell plant that cans soup ‘by 
the carload. At certain times of year this plant is a place of 
intense activity; such for instance as when tomatoes ripen. An- 
other near neighbor is RCA-Victor; owner of the famous Victor 
dog of the advertising pages and maker of victrolas and radios. 
At the time of our visit this plant was operating somewhat slack, 
and the slackness of general industry of course had its reflection 
in the house building field. 

Mr. Coleman says that western woods, fir and hemlock, have 
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been accepted and 
are popular in this 
market and that 
they have somewhat 
overshadowed the 
old lumber sources 
of Virginia, the 
Carolinas and even Georgia. 
their own. 








Type of eastern “Meeting House” which is to 
be seen everywhere in that section of the 
country 


Dense longleaf framing timbers hold 


“The recovery of the general market seems to be a gradual pro 


cess,’ Mr. Coleman said. “But if events should start industries 
going at full speed, with the demand for houses that is sure to 
appear when this happens, and if this should occur suddenly, I 
don’t know what eastern dealers would do for stock. Most yards 


have reduced stocks, and a visit to a good many southern mills | 


recently showed me that mill stocks are low. A sudden turn would 
send lumber prices kiting; something that nobody really wants to 
see happen. Prices are too low now, and that’s bad; but if they 
went too high, that would be just as bad.” 


Wholesaling as a Sideline 

The Du Bell Lumber Co., located on the other side of the city, 
has a big plant that does a good deal of jobbing out over the 
State. This trade continues. “We were at pains to take care of 
these customers some time back when everybody was busy,” L. B. 
Du Bell said, “and they have stayed with us. 
a main highway, and our big Neon sign shines at night like the 
sun; sO we manage to keep ourselves remembered by our custo 
mers. All our stock is under cover, and that is an advantage. We 
carry a large stock of hardwoods, the big items of which are oak 
and maple. We also carry quite a stock of poplar and cypress.” 

This yard has a color system to indicate lengths, and this is 
used with everything, hardwood and soft, big sticks and moldings, 
except some of the rough lumber that is carried in such large 
quantities that special bins are continuously devoted to single 
lengths. The touch of paint on the end indicates at once the 
length; and this is most useful in identifying moldings and mixed 
lengths of hardwoods. The yard is surrounded by a high wire 
fence. At a previous location, not so protected, the company lost 
thousands of feet of stock by theft. There was also the danger 
of hobo fires. These things have been eliminated by the fence. 
A siding comes directly into the yard and is equally useful in 
getting stock in and in shipping cars out to the jobbing trade. 


Missionary Work for Better Buildings 

“We are working toward a better grade of lumber and through 
that toward better construction,” Mr. Du Bell said. “It’s hard 
going; for people, especially when money is hard to come by, are 
deceived by price. They have two ideas; one that lumber is just 
lumber, and the other that when we try to sell them better grades 
we are just trying to get a longer price for something no better 
than the cheap stuff. That of course isn’t true, in either case. 
I’ve seen people save a few dollars on the original cost of the 
lumber and then lose more than that amount in extra carpenter 
labor. We see the benefit of buying good stock, just in the saving 
it brings us here in the yard. If we get lumber that is thoroughly 
dried, for instance, we don’t lose anything from rot. If a pile of 
lumber goes bad and has to be scrapped, it takes a good many sales 
to make up for the loss. 

“We operate a planing mill, but there isn’t much architectural 


We're located near | 
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detail to be worked up. That is quite different here than it is, 
for instance, in those places where country estates are the rule or 
where big city houses are built. The big houses have not been 
coming into the market much of late. We manage to salvage the 
waste from the mill by selling the sawdust, shavings and short 
pieces. These short pieces are cut up to eight inches and bagged; 
and all this material is in so much demand that we can’t possibly 
supply all that the market could absorb.” 

L. B. Du Bell is a young man who is working into the business. 
He tells us his father has read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since 
long before the consolidation which resulted in that name. Father 
and son apparently are keen sportsmen; for on the walls of the 
office were some of the most terrifying sub-tropical sea fish it has 
ever been our pleasure to see. One sea bass looked to our un- 
accustomed eyes to be about the size of an Austin car. A sail fish 
covered most of a wall. These trophies came from Florida waters, 
where the Du Bells go to fish every winter. 

F. R. Berger, of the City Line Lumber Co., said that for the 
time being there was not so much industrial trade. Much of the 
time this is an important part of local sales, but the lessening of 
manufacturing has temporarily cut into it. Naturally the ship 
yards buy the bulk of their lumber direct, and the Victor people 
do the same with their cabinet woods; but considerable amounts 
of lumber needed for plant repair and the like are purchased locally. 
Some jobbing trade comes in, and the rest of the sales, at least this 
season, are for repair and remodeling and the building of a certain 
number of small houses. 


Where Architectural Specifications Rule 


J. T. Severens Sons & Co., Burlington, N. J., normally count 
on their planer for 50 percent of their business. Richard Parkes 
stated that here there is a great deal of working to architectural 
specification; and as a normal condition this fact brings much 
additional trade to the company. At the time the department 
called the mill was working less than full time; for building 
happened to be at something of a pause, due both to the time 
of year and to the general fact that trade is not keeping abreast 
with last year. 

Burlington is an industrial town with a varied output. Formerly 
it specialized in shoes; and most of the elderly men of the city 
are shoemakers of the factory type. But in addition to industry, 
Burlington is surrounded by an important agricultural country, 
and the merchants draw trade from a radius of 25 miles; a quite 
important factor in the town’s prosperity. 

When we mentioned the Four-Square sign on the front of the 
office, Mr. Parkes said that as a planing mill man he had long 
since learned the value and the economy of well made and well 
graded material. From time to time it becomes necessary to sal- 
vage what can be saved of a lot of poor lumber. It is sent to the 
planing mill rather than see it completely lost. This probably is 
all right if the idea is to count anything saved as so much clear 
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Part of the plant of the DuBell Lumber Co. at Camden, N. J., showing 
the Neon sign 


profit; but if the attempt is made to salvage the original value, 
Plus the labor of remanufacture, it’s a tough job. Picking it over, 
measuring to see if a given stick will cut straight and sound to a 
given size, finding unsuspected inner defects, getting a great mess 
of material that is half waste and half good, all these things run 
up an enormous labor bill. Much that may have some good mate- 
rial in it is valueless because no order calls for pieces that can 
be cut from it. In these days of fairly high wages, when work 
is available, it is doubtful economy to match labor costs against 
the low price of inferior lumber. And if this is true in the plan- 
ing mill, it is measurably true in building a house. One of the 
old and sound ideas that seems to be slipping a little is that good 
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materials not only make good houses but also pay for themselves 
in saved labor. Over and over these last few weeks dealers have 
mentioned the fact that their customers have gotten hard boiled 
about buying for low prices. Prices are lower; and when these 
reductions are not made at the expense of quality, the buyer who 
gets them is doing himself a good turn. But when the price is 
low because the quality is low, then it’s a good thing to count all 
the cost. 
The Saving Principle Applied to Roads 

For some reason, which may not be so far fetched after all, 
this suiting of material and labor to the building of articles at 
the least cost when measured in terms of values reminds me 
again of these New Jersey roads. The State is putting a world 
of money as well as thought into the building of these roads, to 
the end that the great tide of traffic may get where it’s going with 
the least delay and the least interference with other undertakings. 
Measured in efficient motor miles traveled, these roads are not 
costly; but measured in initial investment, they are. The first, 
of course, is the logical system of measurement. 

New Jersey was called the “Highway of the American Revolu- 
tion,” because of the great movements of hostile armies across the 
State. It is still an important link in the vast motor movement 
from New York to Philadelphia and the States south and west. 
The State has many towns and cities; and when this through traf- 
fic runs through the heart of a city the result is bad. It is bad for 
the traffic and bad for the city. So more and more the great ar- 
teries are routed over belt lines or by-passes, with the highway 
and the city connected by roads open to those who really want 
to get there. 


A Town Built to a Road Plan 


In fact it is said that a new town has been built according to 
a careful plan which takes into account this new motor age. The 
Realm did not visit it, but we have heard much about it. This 
is the town of Radburn. The motor avenues built for through 
traffic have no sidewalks; and the great blocks bounded by these 
through streets are entered by motor lanes, each of which comes 
to a dead end. No one drives into these lanes unless he wants to 
reach one of the houses situated on the lane. It is said that a 
person can walk long distances over the sidewalks without ever 
crossing a highway. The place has been laid out with great engi- 
neering skill to make both motor traffic and pedestrian traffic 
efficient without getting the two tangled up. 

This careful planning and the laying out of the streets and 
pedestrian ways cost quite a bit of money. It meant a large ini- 
tial outlay. But no one doubts that the initial cost will prove 
to be an economy in the long run. Building the belt lines around 
New Jersey cities has also meant large investments of public 
money; but these, too, will justify themselves through the years. 

Perhaps the parallel is not exact, but it is suggestive; and we 
fear that thousands of people are practising a false economy in 
these somewhat stringent days by saving in the cost of lumber only 
to waste carpenter labor and to produce buildings that will not 
have their proper years of usefulness. 

Perhaps a dealer is limited in what he can do to promote the 
building of sound structures. People are stubborn about buying 
to suit themselves, and sometimes they have unwarranted suspi- 
cions of efforts to save them from their short-sighted ways. But 
opportunities do exist for dropping an advisory word now and 
then in regard to the value of sound construction; and such 
advice will make for future confidence and good will. 





Lumber Not Subject to Sales Tax 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 23.—Lumber and building materials are 
not subject to the one percent sales tax adopted as a law at the 
last North Carolina legislature, according to a ruling or an inter- 
pretation of the law just obtained by Victor W. Wheeler, secretary- 
treasurer of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. Wheeler has just returned to his headquarters here after a 
conference in Raleigh with Assistant Revenue Commissioner O. S. 
Thompson. 

In a statement that he is placing in the hands of the members 
of the organization, Mr. Wheeler says that it was pointed out to 
him by the assistant revenue commissioner that lumber and cement 
and such things substantially change their form when placed in a 
building and therefore are not taxable. Where used in a contract 
job for a residence or a business structure and where the dealer 
is both seller and contractor it was ruled that the owner is not 
buying so many sacks of cement and so many feet of lumber, but 
is buying a complete house, building or other unit. 
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Gets Business by Canvassing 
. _ 
City for Repairs 

Tusa, OKLA., Nov. 23.—“*We’ve sure had to 
dig to get business,” said H. S. Lundy, of the 
Curd-Lundy Lumber Co., this city, “but we 
found it—and the way we did it was by making 
a city-wide canvass of homes and places of 
business. We had several thousand post-cards 
printed, with our name and address on one side, 
and on the other this little questionnaire: 

NOW IS THE TIME TO REPAIR 
YOUR HOUSE 

If you are interested in any of 
below, place a check opposite same, sign the 
card with your name and address and drop 
it into the postoffice. We will be glad to give 
vou a prompt estimate on any of these con- 
struction or repair jobs: 


the items 


New roof 
New porch 
New steps 


New garage 
New poultry house 


tepainting 
Redecorating 
New fence 
“The city was divided into districts, and a 
boy was appointed to cover each district, be- 
ing instructed to hand the cards to the home- 
keeper in each case. This was much more ef- 
fective than mailing would have been. The boy 
was told to study each house as he came to it, 
and see whether it needed any repairs. If it 
did, and if he found no one at home, he simply 
placed a card under the door. In order to be 
sure that each boy thoroughly understood what 
was wanted some representative of the firm 
accompanied him the first day. The lads were 
bright, and soon learned to size up a place. 
“The results of this canvass were very grati- 
fying. It was undertaken just after school 
closed, when boys like to earn a little vacation 
money, and the repair work brought in kept us 
busy all summer. We answered, by ’phone or 
in person, every card that was turned in. In 
general we found it best to make a call, as we 
could estimate much closer and quicker the cost 
of same. Some householders upon whom we 
called admitted they needed repairs or additions 
of a certain type, but were not prepared to have 
them done at present. All these were put on 


a card list, and if we could secure from them 
an indication of when they would be ready, the 
matter was taken up with them at that time. 
If they would not be definite, we kept our name 
before them by mailing them from time to time 
literature regarding the class of work they 
wished performed. 

“Aside from repair work our paint depart- 
ment has given the best results the past year. 
We will sell the householder his paint or we 
will contract with him to take care of the entire 
job of paint and labor. In the latter case we 
simply sublet the labor job, and the master 
painter hires his own men. Of course we re- 
ceive a commission on this labor—which is 
necessary, as we are held responsible for the 
proper performance of same.” 

Associated with Mr. Lundy in the conduct 
of the business is O. L. Curd. Closely con- 
nected with them is the Curd-Hamilton Hard- 
ware Co., dealers in builders hardware and 
major appliances. 

Mr. Lundy is of the opinion that the bot- 
tom of the depression has been reached and that 
business will now show a slow upward trend. 
“Our October business was far better than that 
of September,” he said, “so we are looking for- 
ward with confidence to a good spring trade.” 





Real Selling Is the Remedy 


A timely and constructive message sent out 
to its dealers by the Sisalkraft Co., Chicago, 
emphasizes the fact that the quickest and best, 
if not the only, way out of the business doldrums 
lies along the line of creative selling. The 
vehicle of this message is no less striking than 
its content. It is printed on a large sheet of 
paper which “looks like Sisalkraft and is ac- 
tually the same kraft and the same asphalt, but 
the sisal has been omitted.” Attached thereto 
is a small piece of real Sisalkraft, with the 
printed invitation “Tear it up!” The nub of 
the matter is that whereas the sheet which looks 
like Sisalkraft, but isn’t, may be torn almost 
as easily as ordinary wrapping paper, the piece 
of real Sisalkraft defies all efforts to tear it. 





ledger. 


and can be simply forgotten.” 





“Here is a little tip that may be of interest. 


This Week’s Timely Tip 


A Book-keeping Suggestion 


This useful idea is sent in to the American Lumberman by A. P. 
Crow, lumber retailer at Ironton, Mo.: 


I use a loose-leaf 


Always at the end of the year there are a few accounts that 
have to be charged off to profit and loss. 
of the binder I insert the leaves on which these accounts appear. 
This keeps them before me, and in case any of these debtors should 
happen to come in and want to pay something on his account, he 
will not need to know that it has been segregated in any way, as it is 
still in the same binder with the live accounts, and from all appear- 
ances is being carried like any other account. 
nothing occurs to revive these bad accounts, they are out of the way 


Under the index at the back 


On the other hand, if 
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Emphasizing the Thought of 
Good Lumber 


Not only should the customer be impressed 
at the time of purchase with the fact that the 
lumber he is buying is good lumber, but also 
the thought should be reiterated at the time that 
the merchandise is delivered. 

The Hansen Lumber Co., Fontana, Calif,, 
accomplishes the latter result by printing in red 





























“DOG ON’ GOOD LUMBER 


ink the company’s trade-mark and slogan on the 
invoices sent with the merchandise and upon the 
statements mailed each month. 

The trade-mark, shown by accompanying cut, 
is a dog standing on a pile of building materials. 
The slogan, printed below the ‘picture is “ ‘Dog 
On’ Good Lumber.” The psychological effect 
is evident, for when the customer signs the 
driver’s receipt and accepts his copy of the in- 
voice, the thought of “dog on good lumber” 
strikes him forcibly. Likewise, when he gets 
his statement, he sub-consciously feels that it 
was “dog on good lumber” and therefore worth 
the money. 


Pays to Put Up a Good Front 
for Newcomers 


The furniture, fixtures and decorations of the 
offices of the Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co., in 
Rialto, Calif., “look like a million dollars,” being 
unusually attractive for a firm situated in a 
community so small that it might be classed as 
a village. The landscaping around the small 
building would be a credit to any expert. The 
sales room does not contain the usual assort- 
ment of building materials samples or exhibits 
of built-in furniture; in fact, it looks more like 
the offices of a finance company, a bank or ac- 
counting concern. 

The average lumber dealer with modern ideas 
might criticize these features, but there is a 
logical reason; that of favorably impressing 
transients and newcomers with the quality of 
the firm’s merchandise and the excellence of its 








service. As J. Van Vliet, manager, puts it: 

“The community is so small that we already 
are acquainted with most of its inhabitants. 
They know us, our merchandise and our service. 
Sut we have a large business with people liv- 
ing in other communities, who are building 
mountain cabins in the hills about fifteen miles 
north of us. They are people who are accus- 
tomed to working in pleasant surroundings. 
When they enter our offices to order materials 
they are favorably impressed with the standing 
of our company. They come to us because we 
are near to the building sites, and they may 
come from points 50 miles distant. 
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“Somewhat similarly, most of the new con- 
struction in this region is done by newcomers. 
Much of the remodeling is also done by persons 
who have decided to make this their future resi- 
dence, buy a house and remodel it to suit their 
ideals. If they are favorably impressed with 
our offices they have more confidence in our 
merchandise and service.” 

Much of the local business and that coming 
from summer home builders is handled on 
credit. Mr. Van Vliet has determined the best 
times to call upon some of the delinquents. If 
it is a summer home owner, the time to call 
on him is on Sunday, at his summer residence, 
when he may be entertaining company or merely 
resting. He is likely to pay up to eliminate fur- 
ther interruption of his pleasure. 

“The best time to call upon the farmers of 
this region is on a rainy day,” Mr. Van Vliet 
further declared. They are usually at home, 
and in good humor, because rain means a sav- 
ing in irrigation costs. 

“In connection with our mountain cabin build- 
ing customers, we haven't lost a dollar. People 
will pay for luxuries, it seems, even when they 
should be buying necessities. Once we get ac- 
quainted with a mountain cabin builder, we are 
likely to continue business with him for some 
time, on small items. We take pains to serve 
these people, even going to the trouble of pro- 
viding padding and cord to tie materials onto 
the car in such manner as will not mar 
the finish. For this purpose we use binding 
twine and a cheap grade of building paper.” 


Dealer Makes His Shed Wall 
Space Work for Him 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Noy. 21.—Novel and 
effective use of the side and rear of a lumber 
shed is shown in accompanying photo of a por- 
tion of Ost’s Lumber Yard, at the corner of 
South Grand avenue and Jefferson street, this 
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Advising the Customer 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., Nov. 21.—The ex- 
perienced lumberman should know what the 
public should purchase, says J. F. Hamilton, of 
the Hamilton-Gill Lumber Co., here, but the 
public doesn’t always know what it should buy, 
nor does it always use what it buys as it should 
be used. Therefore, he declares, the dealer 
must often outguess the customer. “For in- 
stance,” said Mr. Hamilton, “there are certain 
climatic conditions to be taken into considera- 
tion, but the public seldom thinks about them 
unless reminded. Often a customer demands a 
certain item without telling the use to which 
it is to be put. Unless the lumber dealer learns 
the use and advises his customer regarding the 
material’s merits for that purpose, there are 
possibilities of a dissatisfied customer. 


“During the more than 20 years we have 
been in business here, we have had ample op- 
portunity to observe the comparative durability 
of the various types of materials used in con- 
struction. We know what is best, even though 
the customer may feel that he knows better. To 
clinch our argument, if we feel that the cus- 
tomer is on the wrong track, we sometimes 
take a prospect to various buildings in the 
community and show him what has been the 
effect of the climate and weather upon the 
materials used. 

“If the customer doesn’t accept the article 
or type of material that we know is best for 
the purpose, we make it plain that we will not 
be responsible for the results. On the other 
hand, if a customer takes what we recom- 
mend, we stand back of it 100 percent.” 

An example of demonstration of materials is 
that of a little house, 8 by 8 by 6 feet, con- 
structed of a well known brand of wallboard. 
The house is set out in the open where it is 
subject to all variations of weather, and has 
been there a year. When customers ask about 
this wallboard, Mr. Hamilton asks them to 
take a peep at the house, which speaks for 
itself. Also it serves as an advertisement, being 
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Showing how a live California dealer utilizes his shed wall space for advertising his business. 
Note special bargain announcements in panels at right 


city. The striking paint job, with yellow back- 
ground upon which appears black lettering 
edged in white, is good advertising in itself, 
and calls attention to the firm’s location. How- 
ever, the idea of the four large black painted 
panels, seen at right end of shed, upon which 
are lettered in white the various sizes of lum- 
ber, is the principal feature. Above each panel 
is the price of the material per thousand board 
feet. As may be seen from the picture, a big 
arrow, lettered “Bargains,” points around the 
corner. “Drive in for Service” also is made 
to stand out, together with the phone number 
ot the company. Even the various projections 
of the building are used to good advantage, 
bearing the words, “Progress—Dependability— 
Promptness—Courtesy,” while a picture, in 
bright colors, of a house lends an artistic effect 
to the whole. The pleasing and at the same 
time striking aspect of this lumber shed is that 
while much “copy” and many messages ap- 
pear, all are easily read, and do not seem clut- 
tered up. This is due principally to the effective 
use made of black. 


set up near the sidewalk. It also has been 
used as a feature of the company’s float in local 
parades. 





‘Secures Good Will of Boys 


ANAHEIM, CALIr., Nov. 21.—‘“We accumu- 
late many narrow strips of lumber with each 
load of material brought in by truck,” said W. 
H. Wright, manager E. M. Smith Lumber Co., 
here, “and we have no use for them, except as 
a means of making nail sales and obtaining the 
good will of the boys of the community. Boys 
are continually wanting to build something. A 
piece of scrap lumber is as dear to a boy as 
a length of high grade finish material is to a 
cabinet maker. If a boy wants a stick and 
somes to us we'll give him one or two from 
our scrap pile. He’s delighted. But he'll prob- 
ably need some nails—at the moment or later ; 
so he comes to us for them, pays cash for them 
and we make a profit on the nails we sell and 
are spared the work of getting rid of the scrap 
lumber.” 
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“In this way we are encouraging the boys of 
the community to build; teaching them to like 
carpentry; stimulating them to construct useful 
as well as ornamental articles. When they need 
better materials than the scrap pile provides 
they will remember us and buy them here, 
along with the hardware they require.” 

A feature of the Smith establishment is the 
active warehouse display stock of many types 
of building materials, carried in a room 22 by 
24 feet, opening just off the office and sales 
room. In this room are panel. boards, roofing, 
wire netting, sash and doors, and some of the 
bulkier builders’ hardware. Salesmen can con- 
duct prospects there and show them the ma- 
terials, and it also serves as an active stock to 
serve the drop-in trade. 





Issues Combination House 
Organ and Price List 


PorTLAND, OrRE., Nov. 21.—The Sullivan log 
is a well known log. At least the familiar cut 
showing the end of a log with the monogram 
S L has appeared on Sullivan Lumber Co.’s 
stationery and advertising for twenty years, and 
has become a familiar sight to many thousands 
of lumbermen scattered all over the United 
States. Twenty years of successful service in 
the lumber industry is in itself an enviable rec- 
ord, 

However, there is another Sullivan log, which 
although not quite so old, carries the‘ same 
familiar cut and is a welcome caller in the 
offices of many lumbermen. This is the brief, 
but very much to the point, combination house 
organ and price list of the Sullivan Lumber 
Co., of Portland. The front cover is devoted 
to what might be termed brief editorial com- 
ment, and it is this page that has attracted the 
attention of so many lumbermen. Recently the 
manager of a line yard company sent a request 
for twenty-five copies of a certain issue of the 
Sullivan Log, that he might distribute them to 
the managers of his company’s yards. 

This particular epistle which was one of 
many that attracted attention of its readers was 
entitled, “Others are doing it.” It read as fol- 
lows: 

In a talk before a lumbermen’s club an 
automobile dealer said: ‘We are given a 
quota of cars to sell and it is up to us to 
sell them. Otherwise we might lose our 
agency.” 

If the retail lumber dealers were working 
under the same pressure, a great deal more 
lumber would be sold. A great many people 
want new homes and can afford to build 
them. All that is needed is a capable sales- 
man to get these people started. 

A great mail order firm reports constantly 
increasing sales of complete houses, the 
result of a vigorous selling campaign. The 
selling field for new homes in America to- 
day is tremendous. Every one wants a nice 
new home with all the latest conveniences 
and improved arrangements. The savings 
banks are bursting with money and people 
will build if the lumber retailer sells them 
the idea. 

It is a sound opinion that building costs 
today are lower than they will be at any 
time during the next ten years. 

There is a grand opportunity right now 
for building salesmen. 


The Sullivan Log is a small, compact, 4-page 
folder. The inside pages supply a neat, and 
easy to read, price list, and it is one of the 
most convenient and attractive forms of price 
list the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has come in 
contact with. 





Tue city officials of Park Ridge, Ill., are 
preserving as a relic a section of wood gas pipe 
which was recently dug up from the street in 
repair operations. Despite the fact that it was 
one of the first laid in the town it is well pre- 
served. There is a six-inch hole bored length- 
wise through the piece, which is about one foot 
in diameter. It is being preserved in the city 
hall. 
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Layout of Store Favors Hardware and Paint Sales 


The Collier Lumber Co., of lettered “A,” representative of Some “Adios” or “Goodbye” 
Colorado Springs, Colo., does an customers’ standing upon the sales are made through the me- 
unusually large business in thresholds of the doors, show dium of a “Goodbye” display, 
builders’ hardware and paints, how well the merchandise comes which is set up in a front corner. 


due in part to the excellent ar- 
rangement of the sales room. 
As the accompanying diagram 


into the visitor’s view. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





shows, there are three entrances 
to the sales room, one from the 





street and two from the side and 
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off of a private walkway along 
the side of the building. No 
matter through which door the 
visitor enters, wall shelves, coun- 
ters and display cases of hard- 
ware and paint come into imme- 
diate view. This accounts for 
the large amount of such mer- 
chandise that the firm handles, 
according to T. J. Collier, presi- 
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dent of the firm. 
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Near the front entrance is a 
display case in which are placed 
many examples of beautiful 
building hardware or practical 
tools for artisans—amateur as 
well as professional. The eye 
catches this display upon the 
person entering the room. As he 
proceeds toward the rear of the 
room his eye falls upon a contin- 
uous array of counter displays of 
hardware, tools and, toward the 
rear, paints and accessories. 

The arrows from the circles 


Unusual Advertising That Yielded Net Profit 


[The following interesting account of a novel 
advertising plan was written expressly for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by F, G. Lucas, resi- 
dent manager Gorpon LuMBeER Co., Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio.—Entror. | 


Ordinarily advertising is looked on as an ex- 
pense, but one lumber firm, the Gordon Lum- 
ber Co., with eleven yards in northwestern 
Ohio, has worked out an advertising scheme 
that pays for itself and transfers this item of 
expense to the profit side of the ledger. 

Early in 1931 a department store in a nearby 
city conducted an art class, using as the me- 
dium plaster paris plaques. During this special 
period an art instructor was imported from the 
plaque manufacturer and free lessons were 
given in the decoration of plaques with oil 
colors. These classes were given wide pub- 
licity through newspapers and store bulletins 
and in consequence were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Gordon Lumber Co.’s sales depart- 
ment, which foresaw an outlet for tube oil col- 
ors—a stock item carried in conjunction with 
a complete line of paints. Accordingly a sales- 
man was sent to call on the instructor and, in 
addition to making the sale, the salesman be- 
came enthused with the idea of the class as a 
new and distinctly original way to bring the 
name of the Gordon Lumber Co. before a class 
of customers which it, in company with the 
great majority of lumber dealers, had been un- 
able to interest—the feminine part of the family. 

The salesman returned and told his story and 
the action began. It was decided to go ahead 
with these classes, with slight modifications 
from the original plan, in the Gordon company’s 
downtown store at Fremont, Ohio. This store, 
it was felt, would be the ideal place to try the 
experiment, as it is situated in the heart of 
the downtown section, and was originally 
planned as a way to attract the downtown cus- 
tomer to the Gordon Lumber Co. A complete 
line of paints, brushes, hardware, roofings and 
millwork is on display here and the people at- 
tending these classes would naturally notice 
these items and think of the Gordon Lumber 
Co. when any repair work, remodeling or new 
building was contemplated by their families or 
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by one of the two forward ep. 
trances, this display come 
within his view. Sometimes this 
is an example of ready-built fur. 
niture such as china cabinets, 
breakfast sets etc. The position 
is such as tends to halt the cus. 
tomer and cause him to reflec 
upon the practicability of such 
fixtures in his own home. He 
will ask questions, and sales fre. 
quently result, if not immedi- 
ately, in the future. 

Another 
point is the appearance of abun. 
dance. People like to buy from 
piles of goods, be they groceries, 
clothing, paint or lumber. Piles 
of goods indicate that the mer. 
chandise is popular, priced right 
and of good quality. The well 
filled shelves in the paint and 
hardware departments here give 
the right impression and encour. 
age people to buy. 

In line with the purpose of dis. 
play, the fronts of the sales 
counters are constructed of sam. 
ples of shingles, both wood and 
composition, and flooring, while 
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: 
Sketch illustrative of the layout of the Collier Lumber Co.'s sales room 
and offices, showing how the hardware and paint departments come into 


direct view of all incoming customers 


friends. It was discovered that Mrs. Lorenz 
Kilmer, wife of the assistant general manager 
of the company, had taken quite an extensive 
course in art work, and she agreed to take 
over the duties of instructor. Plaques were pur- 
chased and announcement made in the papers 
that the classes would be held each Tuesday 
and Friday evenings. 

Quite a surprise was experienced the first 
evening. Instead of the ten or twelve that 
were expected the enrollment exceeded twenty, 





[Sales-o-gram No. 98] 


SHIPS 


Unless you have sent one out, what sense 
is there in sitting on the dock waiting for 
your ship to come in? When you use a 
well planned circularizing system you are 
sending out ships. When you put your yard 
slogan on your trucks, when you take an 
active part in the civic organizations, when 
your ads in the local papers are thought- 
fully and skillfully worded and attractive in 
layout, you are sending out ships. 





and the number has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, so much so that difficulty has been 
being experienced in finding room for the stu- 
dents. Comment on the classes was heard on 
every hand—most of it complimentary. Of 
course, the company came in for some good- 
natured “razzing” from contractors and sales- 
men, the general tenor of which was the query, 
“What's this getting to be—an art store?” 
But, believing that they were right, the execu- 
tives of the company were glad to explain our 
idea, and without exception they have found 
that the scoffers have become boosters. 
Encouraged by the success of this first ven- 
ture, the company decided to start another class 
at its home yard, at Oak Harbor. The same 
plan of announcement and procedure was car- 


the tops of the counters are of 
various types of flooring, so that 
the visitor obtains a view of 
these materials, as well as of 
other building accessories. 


ried out, Mrs. Kilmer taking over this new 
class as well. Inasmuch as Oak Harbor is 
considerably smaller than Fremont it was felt 
that the attendance would not be as large, but 
to the surprise of everyone the classes have been 
even larger. 

Not until the classes had been under way for 
some time was a balance sheet made up on the 
expenses and returns on the venture. Again a 
surprise was experienced, as it was found that 
after deducting all expenses, including heat, 
light, water, paints, depreciation on brushes, qd- 
vertising and even charges for the extra labor 
occasioned by the preparation for these classes, 
a gross profit on the two operations were shown 
of 69 percent, and a net profit of 39 percent 
The Gordon Lumber Co., in company with all 
other dealers, only wish that all their business 
might show such a profit. This has been 
checked at regular intervals, and it has been 
found that the original percentages vary very 
little from the succeeding ones. 

Classes have now been started in the Gibson- 
burg plant of this company. It was found that 
this would require six nights per week of Mrs. 
Kilmer’s time out of a possible five week-day 
nights, as it was felt that it would be impossible 
to hold these classes on a Saturday night. To 
alleviate this situation, it was decided to em- 
ploy a full time art instructor at the Fremont 
store who would be able to assist any members 
of the class who might wish instruction in the 
day time, and at the same time take care o 
the paint trade at the store. This has been 
done and has been found to work out aé- 
mirably. Miss Marjoire Gray, formerly ar 
instructor for the DeVoe Direct Stores, and 
an artist herself, was put in charge of both 
the art work and the store merchandising of 
paints. Not only is this store a place whert 
the general public can buy good paints, but 
it is now recognized as a source for correct 
paint information on anything from the finest 





good psychological 





“are 








art work to the most prosaic house painting 
job. Further, it has extended public conf- 
dence in the Gordon Lumber Co. in all depart- 
ments of its business, and to a large extent 
has eliminated costly estimating and price cut- 
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ting. Noted in its various 


money’s worth. 


The Gordon Lumber Co. is very enthusiastic 
about this novel advertising method, feeling 
that many worth while results are being ac- 
It has attracted the 
“boss” of the household to the lumber yard, 
and it is a known fact that the woman con- 
trols 85 percent of the buying of the family. 
Through these classes the company has become 
recognized as a reliable source of accurate 
paint information in its communities. It is 
making its presence known to hundreds in each 
community who may have been cognizant of 
the fact that there was a Gordon Lumber Co. 
near them, but knew of no reason why it was 
not “just an ordinary lumber company.” 
advertising has not only had far more effect 
than an ordinary newspaper or direct-mail cam- 
paign would have had, but in addition it has 


complished through it. 


Lumber Company Builds Houses 


AMARILLO, TEX., Nov. 23.—The 
Amarillo Lumber Co. is dealing in 
the finished product of the iumber 
business—the home—and is finding 
ready sale for each one they build. 
It was about eighteen months ago, 
in June of 1930, that the company 
built the first house for sale, and 
sold it before it was completed. 
Since that time there has been one 
house under construction all the 
time, and sometimes several are 
being built at once. Every house 
has been sold, and with but one 
exception the sale was made be- 
fore the building was completed. 

The success of this building 
plan is not due to a lucky break, 
or to peak demand, but is the re- 
sult of hard business sense and a 
carefully worked out plan. Dwight 
Newby, the active young manager, 
thought through every step of the 
building plan before any work was 
begun or money invested. Speak- 
ing of the reasons why they have 
built the houses, he remarked: 

“To the average woman, or man 
either, a blueprint is just a piece 
of blue paper with some white 
lines on it. They can not visual- 
ize it as a house. It’s different 
when a woman sees a room with 
four walls and a floor. She imme- 
diately begins planning where to 
place her furniture. That’s why 
we sell the finished product.” 

At the beginning of the project 
a number of choice building lots, 
in a solid body extending through 
several blocks, were purchased 
from the Wolflin Development Co. 
These lots were directly adjoining 
a district of beautiful homes, and 
were next in line for development. 
There were no unpaved gaps of 
streets, and no expanse of weeds 
to be traversed before the build- 
ing sites were found. 

Only a short ways from the site 
chosen for the houses is the 
Wolflin golf course, which affords 
a good talking point. The build- 
ing lots are on the side of a gen- 
tle slope, with good drainage—an- 
other sales point. 

The company also deemed it of 
prime importance to secure a num- 
ber of lots, This makes it pos- 
sible to control the restrictions on 
the house next door. All the 
houses of the lumber company 
range from $8,500 to $10,000, and 
by controlling the block, it can 








communities as 
carrying only the best, this new confidence leads 
the customers to buy from the Gordon Lumber 
Co. in full faith that they are getting their 
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neering project. 


This Six Companies. 


assure the prospective purchaser 
that a good house will be built 
next door. “The control of a 
number of lots in a good location 
is the first essential in a building 
project,” is the way Mr. Newby 
expressed it. 

The next step in the campaign 
was careful planning. Each house 
is built for a better class home, 


paid handsome profits, to such an extent indeed 
that it is planned to inaugurate similar classes 
throughout its entire Gordon chain of yards. 


_—_—_———— 


Only Wood Will Serve This 
Purpose 


Las Vecas, NeEv., Nov. 21.—Conditions at the 
Boulder Dam site have called for specially-de- 
signed and rigidly-built equipment to withstand 
the demands to be made of it in the huge engi- 
The need for dump truck bod- 
ies that will endure the heavy duties imposed 
upon them resulted in the construction of the 
first consignment of such bodies and hydraulic 
hoists being sent to the dam site by the Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., to be used by the 


These bodies that have set new standards. in 
heavy duty truck equipment will be used in the 
removal of rock taken from the diversion tun- 


for power. 
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nels which will be the first phase of the project. 
Mounted on International Harvester chassis and 
weighing 17,000 pounds, the trucks are giants 


Their lifting capacity is 20 tons. 


The body and hoist weigh 7,600 pounds and the 


body alone 6,000 pounds. 

The construction of the bodies required an 
ample use of wood. Lined with '4-inch steel 
plate, they have a 4-inch core of car oak be- 
tween this and the outside shell which is 3/16- 
inch sheet steel. 
a cushion to absorb shocks caused by dropping 
huge boulders into the trucks, it is explained, 
and is an absolute necessity in the proper con- 
struction of the body equipment. 
idea of the abuse these bodies are expected to 
endure, the top of the body has welded to the 
sides and ends a 4-inch bar of steel to protect 
them from the fall of heavy rock. 


The use of car oak acts as 


To give some 


Instead of 


a driver’s cab, there is a heavy metal shield 


quate. 


the workmanship is first class. 
Local contractors, who have 
worked through the lumber com- 
pany, build the houses, and the 
details are handled as in any other 
contract for the erection of a good 
home. Local carpenters are hired. 
The lumber company finances the 
job, but always through the con- 
tractor. This building plan has 














Showing the type of houses built by the Amarillo Lumber Co. 


to sell 


at prices ranging from $8,500 to $10,000 


and the man who can afford a 
home in that price range usually 
wants a six or seven room house. 
The plans decided on are not for 
machine cut, shoe box houses, and 
there is no sameness in appear- 
ance. Each is individual, but there 
are no freak plans. “There are 
too few people who want to live 
in a freak,” Mr. Newby explained. 
“IT am building each house for any 
possible number of people. The 
average person wants an attractive 
home, but nothing peculiar.” Con- 
tinuing, he remarked: “The trend 
of the present home owner is 
toward spending most of the house 
money on the inside. That’s where 
he lives.” 

All the Amarillo Lumber Co. 
houses have two tiled bath rooms, 
tile mantles, and the most modern 
and attractive fittings throughout 
the entire building. The feature of 
insulation, which is carried out in 
every house, is a fine sales point, 
especially in the high altitude of 
the Texas Panhandle where sud- 
den extreme changes in tempera- 
ture occur. Only the very best 


materials are used throughout, and 


been a boon to Amarillo con- 
tractors during the slump in pri- 
vate building, and has very defi- 
nitely aided the unemployment sit- 
uation. 

The Amarillo Lumber Co. car- 
ries in its stock all the material 
for the house building jobs. Even 
such small items as cabinet latches 
and metal house numbers are 
stocked, so that all the profit of 
the house goes to the company. 

In the eighteen months of build- 
ing and selling there have been no 
high pressure sales campaigns. 
While a house is building a sign 
is placed in a conspicuous place 
on the lot. This sign simply 
states, “For sale by the Amarillo 
Lumber Co.” 

With one exception, the houses 
have been sold before they were 
finished. The new home owners 
have chosen their own decorative 
scheme, but always under the care- 
ful supervision and with the sug- 
gestions of the lumber company. 

Asked if he had thought out a 
sales plan if a house should prove 
hard to move, Mr. Newly replied: 
“First of all I would use a care- 


welded to the front of the body to furnish pro- 
tection, as the average cab would not be ade- 


and Sells Them 


fully compiled mailing list. I 
would select about 100 prospective 
buyers, people that I know could 
afford such a home, and that I 
have reasonable assurance of hav- 
ing enough cash for a substantial 
payment. I would send these peo- 
ple a personal letter, asking each 
one to get in touch with me so 
that I could show them the house. 
If that did not sell the house, I 
would make personal calls until 
it was sold.” 

When a prospective customer 
for a house has been located, the 
work of closing the sale begins. 
The house “sells itself” by the 
good material, the careful planning 
and the artistic design; but the 
lumber company attends to all de- 
tails of the sale. 

At least 20 percent of the pur- 
chase price must be in cash. There 
are several reasons for this. Then 
the lumber company places the 
loan through a well known con- 
cern which it represents. Vilas 
Newby, the younger brother, who 
is bookkeeper for the company, 
carefully works out a satisfactory 
plan of payments for the new 
home owner. These payments are 
talked over with the client, and 
every point is explained. Terms 
are figured on a basis of certain 
percentage of the monthly income 
of the purchaser. 

The Amarillo Lumber Co. has 
not run intensive advertising cam- 
paigns to sell the houses, or to 
attract prospective purchasers to 
the buildings, but it has run a 
series of educational building ad- 
vertisements, in which the public 
is told that lumber is much lower 
than in any recent year. The ad- 
visability of buying now has been 
stressed. 

The Amarillo Lumber Co. is 
sure that the building of houses 
for sale is a good business policy. 
Lumber has been moved and 
money turned over. Men who 
really depend on the lumber com- 
pany for their means of livelihood 
have been given employment. The 
morale of the building industry in 
the city has been strengthened by 
the knowledge that good homes 
were building, and, better still, 
were selling. The Amarillo Lum- 
ber Company has proved that it 
is good business to sell the finished 
product—the house. 
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Plywoo 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Gives Atmosphere 


of Lumber for This Retailer 


“Oh, Mama! Look!” 

The excited small boy stopped to look at the 
miniature truck in the store window. It was 
loaded with miniature boards, “just like a real 
truck, Mama” and the youngster had to see it 
from all possible angles. In the meantime the 
amused parent glanced, first idly and then with 
awakened interest, at the rest of the display, 
which showed how storm sash keep windows 
from fri save fuel, and save decorations. 
There nothing to distract, for the store 
itself vacant. While the lad gazed wide- 
eyed at the truck, she read the message she was 
meant to read. 

\nd so another person learned about the 
\Winn Supply Co., and its urgent appeal for 
home improvements went to another family. 
During the World War, J. J. Winn found that 
he couldn't work his big because the 


sting, 
Was 
Was 


larm, 





The Winn Supply Co. uses panels like these, painted on Douglas fir 

plywood, in window displays to tell its story of more and better con- 

struction. The size of the panels may be gauged by comparison with 
the sliding door on which they are leaning 


were many and heavy, he couldn't get 
any help, and his wife’s health failed under the 
strain. So he moved into nearby Aurora, III., 
and associated with others in a grain elevator 
enterprise. Then, eight years ago, he decided 
to go into the lumber business, for one of the 
men working for him knew lumber well. A 
site on the west bank of the Fox River, then 
used as a city dumping ground, was chosen. 
As the shed was nearing completion, Mr. Winn 
one day in a neighboring town noticed a build- 
ing painted orange, and saw that it fairly “stuck 
out from” the surrounding territory. That was 
exactly the kind of color he needed, to let Au- 
rora know the new company existed; so, or- 
ange it was, and a big sign was erected down 
at the very edge of the river, where people on 
the bridge could hardly fail to see it. The 
new company was off to a splendid start. Then 
—his lumber-wise employe left him. 


1 
cnores 


“T already had my money sunk in the ven- 
ture,’ Mr. Winn told an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative the other day, “so I couldn’t 
very well drop the business. So I came over 
here to run the place myself. And now I like 
it.” 

Because he had not been a lumberman all 
his life, Mr. Winn was not hampered—and is 
not now—in the planning and operation of his 
business by tradition and “the way we always 
did it,” but has made free use of his ideas of 
the moment as they have been formed by pres- 
ent conditions. He decided, apparently, that 
only one thing should concern him—results— 
and that the methods should be restricted only 
by the bounds of fair and square dealing. 

Take the shed, for example. On the ground 


floor it is much like any other lumber shed. 
But up to the second floor went Mr. Winn; 
the writer, following, said to himself, “This 
looks like a barn.” It does. At the end, un- 
derneath the peak of the gable, is a broad door 
such as farmers often use to bring hay up into 
the mow, only this door was at the floor level 
and only about six feet high. There was an 
iron bar across it, but deductions that this was 
for guard purposes were set to confusion when 
the lumberman showed that the bar is a roller 
and that lumber from the second floor is loaded 
onto or unloaded from the truck below, with 
the roller to make the work easier and faster. 
The upper story is used, among other things, 
for storage of molding, which is piled horizon- 
tally in a big assembly of bins, assorted by bins 
according to design. The length of a piece of 
molding is shown on the end of it by a mark 
with various colors of 
chalk, which saves much 
time otherwise wasted 
in pulling out the piece 
to measure it. 

Back to the ground 
floor again, and Mr. 
Winn brought out the 
big and hittle plywood 
signs shown in one of 
the accompanying illus- 
trations. All of them 
have been used in win- 
dow displays, in the 
rented window of some 
otherwise vacant store 
space in the heart of 
the city. The broad 
plywood face gives a 
background of wood in- 
stead of cardboard for 
the art of the painter, 
and impresses on the 
customers the many uses 
of Harbor plywood, as 
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The nail department. The removable bin on 
top shows the construction, which Mr. Winn 
designed, and at the rear one of the bins is 
pulled part way out, showing how it balances 


well as providing an opportunity for the lum- 
berman to tell any other story he may wish, 

The sign at the right side of the picture 
copied an idea which Mr. Winn saw in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (one of his best 
sources of ideas, he to!d the writer), and when 
it was displayed it announced in unmistakable 
fashion that lumber is cheaper today than it has 
been for many years. A young man in the 
Winn organization is a painter as well as a 
lumberman, and he painted a picture of a two- 
story house on the “cost of lumber” chart. 
Then, by means of the chart, it was shown that 
“In 1920 the cost of lumber for this house was 
$1,890" and “Today’s cost is $925,” with the 
various fluctuations shown. 

Over at the other side may be seen a sign 
which boosts plywood, and the painter put on 
this an “eye catcher,” too, in the form of two 
Irishmen who are discussing this valuable prod- 
uct, some of the uses of which are listed, in- 
cluding cabinet work, partitions, auto body 
work, hand craft repairs, boat buiiding, panel 








The walls and ceiling of the office, too, are plywood panels, giving an unmistakable lumber 


setting to the company’s sales efforts. 


The cabinet in the background was made for a drug: 


gist, but it was easily made convenient for the lumber dealer 
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work, sign boards, model making, and furniture 
repairs. ne , 

The streaked panel next to this is a display 
of aromatic red cedar which, with an attractive 
sign, helped the Winn company to install a neat 
amount of this wood in Aurora closets. The 
small panel, in the middle, is one that attracted 
ynusual attention. On it the artist painted the 
picture of an old farm house and the legend, 
“This was the first story-and-a-half house in 
La Salle County, on the old Winn farm. Over 
a century old.” Underneath the picture are 
samples of wood taken from the house recently, 
showing the wearability of wood. One is a 
piece of black walnut siding, which caused con- 
siderable comment, some of it envious; an- 
other was—well, the sign says, “Oak ceiling 
board, used in place of plywood’; and at the 
bottom are three samples of split board lath. 

The tallest of the panels proclaims in large 
letters: “The New Board of 1,000 Uses—Ply- 
wood! We are plywood specialists. Our of- 
fice is all plywood.” There can be no doubt of 
this last statement when one enters the com- 
pany’s office nearby, for the attractive appear- 
ance of the panels captures the attention im- 
mediately. It is a continuance of the policy of 
maintaining a background of wood. Yet the 
dealer handles plenty of other products, too. 
For example, there are the nails shown in the 
one photo; Mr. Winn designed the bins, which 
have wooden sides with a sheet metal bottom, 
are removable, and hold a keg of nails. 

Then there is the other illustration, where 
are shown more side lines. Mr. Winn designed 
the rack which is both storage and display and 
cutting table for Sun Red Edge screen wire. 
Each type of screen is in its own pocket, formed 
by band iron bent, with just enough space be- 
tween pockets that screen may be pulled (to 
the left in the illustration) to the desired length, 
and cut. The table of circular shelves in the 
center has a novel history—originally it was 
a dress form, but Mr. Winn found the easy 
rotation of the spindle a convenient way of dis- 
playing various odds and ends, when the shelves 
had been constructed. Notice the paint, too, 
and the picket fence. In the right foreground 
is a corner of the display case in which are 
samples of builders’ and cabinet hardware; it 
hides a corner of a table, the top of which is 
divided into numerous pockets. In each of these 
is a collection of items which are slow mov- 
ing, or are almost out of stock and which will 
not be re-stocked. “It is our 10 cent table,” 
Mr. Winn explained. 

His brilliantly painted yard is easily seen 
from the new memorial bridge dedicated cere- 
moniously Armistice Day, and the displays in 
downtown windows, coupled with little kinks 
for attracting attention of new customers keeps 
Aurora citizens well aware of the existence of 
the Winn Supply Co. “back of the cotton mill.” 





Little Miss Spruce Arrives 


A cheery little visitor, clad in forest green 
and named Miss Spruce, dropped in at the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few days 
ago, for a protracted stay, having pre-empted 
a vacant space on the top of the desk oi one 
of the editors. Perhaps it should be explained 
that Miss Spruce is four years old and a native 
of the State of Maine; being in fact a tiny 
spruce tree hailing from the Rangely Lake 
district of the Pine Tree State. It came with 
the compliments of Winslow L. Gooch, consult- 
ing forester Southern Timberland Factors, 
Hopewell, Va. 

The tiny tree, which stands a little less than 
a foot high, is in a buff colored square clay 
pot of graceful design, filled with a mixture 
of moss and soil. Each of the four sides of 
the pot has a panel on which is embossed a 
clever couplet or slogan pertaining to trees. 
A. printed slip accompanying the tree says: 
“This living white spruce tree, packed in native 
forest soil, comes to you healthfully alive in an 
art pot cast by hand from the deep buff river 
clay found near historic Jamestown, Va.” 

Mr. Gooch assures us that the tree will 
thrive in the pot indoors through the winter 
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months if the directions concerning its care are 
reasonably carried out. Then in the spring 
it can be transplanted outdoors to grow into a 
tree that will be a permanent delight to its 
owner. Mr. Gooch ships these little trees se- 
curely packed, and accompanied by a package 
of plant food, directions for watering and gen- 
eral care, and even a little envelope of tinsel 
snow for sprinkling over the tree at Christ- 
mas time. -We understand that Marshall Field 
& Co.,: Chicago, like the idea of this little 
spruce tree setup well enough to have ordered 
500 for their holiday trade. 

Little Miss Spruce will bring a thrill of 
pleasure to former New Englanders, especially 
any hailing: from the Pine Tree State, who 
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now may be scattered far and wide and who 
would welcome this living remembrance of 
their early home. It would make a very ap- 
propriate Christmas or birthcay gift for any 
tree lover; while to the sick, in the home or 
in a hospital, it would bring a touch of the 
out of doors. It also makes a delightful table 
decoration, bridge prize, or is adapted for any 
use where something unusual, and at the same 
time in excellent taste, is desired. Miss Spruce 
must be seen to be fully appreciated. We feel 
sure that anyone making her acquaintance will 
not be disappointed. Mr. Gooch will be glad 
to hear from anyone desiring to order these 
complete gift tree units, either singly or in 
quantities. 


Intensive Sales Effort Brings 
Excellent Results 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 23.—The Currier Lum- 
ber Co. has done remarkable business for a 
period of depression. Harry J. O'Malley, sales- 
manager, attributed it off hand to the fact that 
every member of the organization is a worker 
—usually a salesman. The head of the company 
frequently goes out selling customers or in- 
specting the jobs being delivered to. There 
is a system which places much personal re- 
sponsibility upon each member, and does not 
require a staff of overseers. 

Four months ago business was at its height 
for this company, but seasonal conditions have 
reduced this level. At the height of the build- 





[Sales-o-gram No. 99] 


OLD STUFF 


The salesman cut short the story of the 
points about the built-in cabinets. "Old 
stuff," he said. But the prospect wasn't 
satisfied. Neither was his wife. They asked 
question after question, and the salesman 
was rather surprised. He wanted to get on 
with the “new stuff" in his demonstration. 
That brings out a point. Some things that 
are old stories to those in the field are new 
and fascinating to others. A point ought to 
be judged by its basic appeal and strength. 
Even points which the prospect may have 
heard before may prove convincing. 





ing season, even during this period of depres- 
sion, the company was working on deliveries 
twenty-four hours a day. In a few instances 
truck drivers were even stopped by police on 
the suspicion that they were stealing the lum- 
ber, on account of working at so early hours 
of the morning! 

Truck equipment was in full use, with shifts 
of drivers and helpers. It was reasonably felt 
that the business gained might not be per- 
manent, in view of conditions, and that the ex- 
pense of double investment in transportation 
equipment would not be justified. Extra men 
were hired, instead, to handle the rush, inci- 
dentally furnishing added employment at a time 
when it was much needed. When this rush 
of business was in progress the sales staff in- 
cluded four salesmen and one service man; 
there was no overly large staff of salesmen to 
be maintained at excessive overhead. 

While low prices were a considerable factor 
in this achievement, Mr. O’Malley stated that 
the largest competitor offered similar prices and 
that they were not below the general level— 
which was very low indeed in Detroit. But 
the advantage of the company, he claims, lies in 
its service. The company caters to orders for 
stock size material only and discourages the 
use of special millwork, although equipped with 
facilities for handling such orders when neces- 


sary. It specializes in work for small homes. 
Prices are standardized for all sizes of material, 
and are not cut for quantity orders, since the 
idea is to encourage the single small home or 
small builder’s order. The margin of price over 
base cost, it was stated, averages one-third on 
most lines, indicating that the company has 
no intention of operating at a loss, by seek- 
ing to offer cut prices in the strict sense. 

Delivery charges are not made separately 
within a radius of. about twenty miles, cover- 
ing the whole metropolitan area. Special levels 
of prices are given separately for the individual 
who may come to the lumber yard—different 
from the prices given the contractor. The con- 
tractor usually orders an entire job, at a fair 
price therefor, while the small order from the 
individual owner is assessed its proportionately 
higher costs. On the few very small contrac- 
tor’s jobs there naturally is a lesser margin. 

The principal method of getting this volume 
of business has been a rigid check of all new 
construction within the area. Daily all new 
building permits are registered and a card 
record made out for each one. This is assigned, 
according to territory or class of job, to a 
salesman who must report back a call on the 
owner or contractor within twenty-four hours. 
The salesman also is assured by this system 
that he will not find another representative from 
his own company calling on the same man. The 
salesman must come back with an estimate, an 
order or a statement of who has got the job. 
Record is kept of each job in the city in this 
way. 

The assignment of each job is made by the 
sales manager. Leaving it up to the salesman 
has been proved unsatisfactory. Some jobs will 
be ignored for one reason or another, while 
more than one salesman would call on the same 
prospect. 

The Dodge reports also are used to advan- 
tage, indicating when a second cali for a job 
may be in order—for instance, when the in- 
terior trim contract is ready to be let. The 
salesman goes to the contractor first in nearly 
all cases. He usually is the man who decides 
where the order shall be placed. The individual 
owner who does this is rare. Moreover, it is 
the contractor who has the credit standing 
which will justify the order in the long run. 

Each salesman uses his own methods, adapt- 
ing them to each customer. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of the lumber business and 
of the facts he is dealing with. Intelligent dis- 
cussion of the building business generally, of 
plans and the like, with the contractor engenders 
the latter’s respect for the lumber representa- 
tive. 

The result has been that one recent month’s 
record of new construction in Detroit showed 
that the number of jobs sold by the Currier 
company actually was 25 percent of all work 
done—and this for a company with but one yard. 
There are about sixty competitors in the local 
lumber and building materials field: The com- 
pany has been organized five years. 





Penny-pinching Ike is laid up with stiff thumb 
joints. Pinching pennies, you ask? Now, don’t 
be funny. Times are just too dern hard right 
now to be joking. There hain’t no pennies to 
pinch. Thumbs got stiff twirlin’ them too much. 
3ut there wasn’t nothin’ else to do, Ike says. 
He's complainin’ some about his back gettin’ 
stiff, too, sittin’ around so much, and the seat 
of his pants is gettin’ shamefully shiny. Gosh, 
but hain’t times tough on everybody, even on a 
feller like Ike who used to do a whale of a 
business and was known as the up-an’goin’est 
lumber dealer in Bloomville. 

He’s a wise bird, Ike is. When he seen how 
things was goin’, did he break down and cry 
about it? No siree! He ups and cancels all 
his advertisin’, drops his extry help and sits 
tight. ’Tweren’t no use fillin’ newspaper space 
when nobody wasn’t havin’ no money to buy 
nothin’ with nohow. Smart business man, that 
Penny-pinching Ike. “Heck, what’s the use 
bein’ in business fer yer health,” he says, and I 
guess he’s about right. 

As you know, business has dropped off some- 
thin terribul, just like Ike said it would. But 
he was all prepared to meet the slump. After 
he cut out his advertisin’ and let off most of his 
help, he stopped orderin’ stock. What’s the use 
havin’ your bins and yards full of truck nobody 
hain’t got the money to buy? Retrenchin,’ that’s 
what he calls it. And boy, he’s sure sittin’ purty 
—mostly sittin’ and twirlin’ his thumbs. 

I asked Ike why he didn’t shut down and 
close the doors of his place altogether, but he 
said that wouldn’t be just the thing for a busi- 
ness man like himself to do and besides, he kind 
of enjoys settin’ there and see his competitors 
agoin’ broke. It’s costin’ him money to do that, 
he knows, but all the same he'll be on deck 


Prefers Wood 


There has long been a difference of opinion 
among manufacturers of aircraft as to the rela- 
tive values of all-metal planes as compared to 
those constructed with wood. During the recent 
national air races held at Cleveland, the subject 
came up again and was presented in the form 
of a debate between William B. Mayo, chief 
engineer for the Ford Motor Co., who presented 
the arguments for all-metal construction, and 
Anthony Fokker, designer of the famous Fokker 
planes. While much was to be said on either 
side, it appears that Fokker, who advocated the 
use of wood extensively in the building of air- 
planes, had the better of the argument and an- 
swered the objections of all-metal advocates in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Fokker brought out the fact that air- 
planes with wooden wings, especially where the 
engines are mounted on them, absorb motor vi- 
bration much more than do metal wings; and 
also that in recent tests where wing beams were 
subjected to vibration while under load wooden 
beams were shown to have higher strength and 
endurance than any metal beam tested. These 
two great arguments were based on strength and 
riding qualities. 

This famous designer of airplanes also men- 
tioned that a leading manufacturer of metai air- 
craft who recently brought out a ccnimercial 
type with cantilever wooden wings, is reported 
to have stated that wood construction was se- 
lected because it was the mos% reliable structural 
material for salt water service. Experience 
with wooden winged planes in the tropics in 
the same service as all-metal types “has done a 
great deal to eliminate Ilind preference for 
metal that existed there.” 

While the point was emphasized that so far 
as exposure to the weather is concerned, neither 
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It Gets a Laugh— 


when times get good again. Right now, some 
of his old customers who have to have things 
now and then pass him by and go to his com- 
petitor up the street. But Ike don’t mind that. 
He was expectin’ it. “If the other feller is 
foolish enough to do business now when there 
ain't nothin’ in it, why let him go,” he says to 
me. “These times hain’t helpin’ him none and 
when the storm blows over, I'll advertise again 
and win back all that there trade.” 

Of course, the way things look right now, 
he hain’t expectin’ no sudden change in his busi- 
ness, but there hain’t nothin’ he can do about it, 
he says. He sure knows his economics, Ike 
does. Not stingy with his advice either. Gives 
it free. And he can talk longer and louder on 
the causes for the present depression than our 
congressman. 

His competitor up the street took a mean shot 
at the old boy the other day. He said, “Penny- 
pinching Ike has quit retailing and gone into 
manufacturing and wholesaling.” ‘Manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling what?” I asked. “Crepe,” 
he laughed. “Verbal crepe. Turns it out by the 
yard and wholesales it for nothing. Hangs it 
onto everybody that exchanges a word with him. 
Makes you believe it was midnight when the 
sun is shining, and if it went behind a cloud 
for a minute, Ike would say it was a perma- 
ment total eclipse and he wouldn’t be surprised 
to hear Gabriel start trumpeting. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if Ike damaged only his own busi- 
ness, but it hurts all of us.” 

I told Ike about it, but he just grinned. “Goes 
to show how sore your competitor can get when 
you're gettin’ the jump on him,” he remarked. 
“He’s losin’ money on the business he’s doin’ 
and he is jest sore because I cut my expenses 
and overhead so I am able to hang on.” 


for Airplanes— 


will stand up any length of time without proper 
care and shelter, it was emphasized that dura- 
lumin or other metal types are not superior to 
wood wings. Another point in favor of wooden 
construction is said to be the advantages for 
over-water travel because this type will float 
and even the land varieties will remain upon the 
water with passengers and crews on top while 
metal planes sink almost immediately. 

However, Mr. Fokker’s telling argument was 
reserved for the last and explains why the Fok- 
ker planes still have plywood wings and wood 
construction, with the exception of the hollow 
tube framework. “The chief reason I have con- 
tinued to use wooden wings with plywood cov- 
ering has been an economical one,” he is quoted 
as having said. “I am fully convinced of its 
advantages for small series production and pos- 
sibly alterations and aerodynamic improvements, 
as well as ease of maintenance and repair.” He 
added that, for example, it is easier in emer- 
gency cases to get a cabinet maker to make re- 
pairs than to get a dural worker for the all- 
metal planes. 

While safety in flying was not considered, as 
both kinds were admitted to be equally safe 
when licensed by the Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Fokker did bring out another advantage for 
wood. He said that statistics showed that fires 
resulting from crashes in airplanes with wooden 
wings of the cellular type were fewer than those 
on all-metal planes. This is explained by the 
fact that weod prevents puncturing the gasoline 
tanks and spreading fumes as in the case of 
metal; also that where a fire does break out, 
vood construction confines the blaze to local 
compartments at least for brief intervals which 
gives the occupants a chance to escape. 

A'though many models of all-metal airplanes 
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As Told by 
George N. Kramer 


Ike gets a big laugh from reading the news. 
papers. “Always hollerin’ about how good time 
is, just so us suckers advertise,” he winks a 
me. “Even fellers like Babson is bought oy. 
Listen to this bunk.” Then he reads a para. 
graph which says: 

“Roger Babson, in the Boston Evening Trans. 
cript, says that business men must have the 
courage to maintain their advertising in the face 
of the present business recession. The time to 
advertise is when sales are hard—contrary to 
the general practice of advertising chiefly when 
sales are easy. 

“The business man has the right to expect 
that his advertising will bring in some definite 
orders as well as build up good will.” 


I asked Ike to explain how the mail order J 


firms figured to make any money on their houses 
that they are advertising to build and eve 
finance on a big scale. 
a sign that the lumber dealers are fallin’ dow 
on the job somewheres, I asked, and the mail 
order houses was takin’ advantage of it. “Of 
course, you’ve been in this game longer than 
they have,” I admitted, “and you ought to know, 
but it seems to me them big boys wouldn't try 


to cut in where they wasn’t sure to find some f 


golden eggs. That advertising costs money, 
too, and I never knowed them folks to shell 
out and not get somethin’ back, with interest.” 

I felt kinda foolish when Ike looks at me 
out of the corner of his eye, just grins and says 
nothin’ but keeps on twirlin’ his thumbs. What 
are you agoin’ to do with a man like that? You 
can’t worry him because he’s got the world by 
the tail and admits it. 
order houses can jar him one inch off’n his tilted 
chair. 

But I’m worried about his stiff thumb joints. 


Famous Designer and Builder Tells Ad- 
vantages of That Type of Construction 


have appeared on the market during the past 
year, there is an increasing number of advocates 
for greater wood construction in the airplane 
manufacturing field. Even many pilots and me- 
chanics prefer the models that use wood exten- 
sively. Mr. Fokker himself stated that he was 
not opposed to all-metal planes but that he be- 
lieved this type for commercial purposes was 
over-emphasized and over-estimated.” 





To Resume 6-Day-Week 
Operation 


Oconto, Wis., Nov. 23.—W. A. Holt, presi- 
dent of the Holt Lumber Co., has announced 


that the company’s sawmill will resume opera- § 


Wasn't that very likely f 


Not even Babson or mail § 
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tion here on Dec. 1, and that the entire local 
crew will be employed on a 6-day basis, work- 
ing six hours a day. Approximately 55 men 
will be added to the payroll. 

The company has been at work for some 
time repairing its sawmill, getting ready for 
operation, and overhauling the power plant 
Logs will begin to arrive about Thanksgiving 
for the start of the run. The company has only 
one logging camp in operation. 

Complying with Gov. Philip La Follette’s re 
quest, the company prepared comparative fig- 
ures on employment at the sawmill and in the 
woods in 1929 and this year. These reveal that 
on Nov. 15, 1929, 223 persons were employed 
in Oconto, and 294 were employed in logging 
camps of the company. On Nov. 13, 1931, 
there were 146 employed in the city and 47 m 
the logging camp. Distribution of local em- 
ployment has been kept at a large figure 
through the “stagger system” of dividing work. 
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* 
olonia ouse Is Ow Is Removed, Restored 
and Re-erected. See 
ew R tt Th Wh Pictures of Exterior 
inks etter an en ew on Front Page 
cht out 
a para. , 
SciruATE, Mass., Nov. 23.—Piece by piece he saw the old Read house, “and in a really walls of solid white oak planks, 12 to 24 inches 
: Trans. | the ancient Read homestead, built in Assonet, remarkable state of preservation.” Hoary age in width and 5/4 to 6/4 inches in thickness, and 
ave the — Mass., about 1760, has been taken down, moved and years of neglect had little damaged the surfaced on the outside with hand-split white 
the face & to the charming Egypt section of Scituate, re- exposed wood. pine shingles. On the inside of the house, hand- 
time to | erected and restored, to begin another long life The house was constructed with exterior split white pine lath, some of them as long as 
rary tof of usefulness for Mrs. Willa E. Toles, of 
ly when f Cambridge, Mass. Incidentally, this is another 
| interesting example of the remarkable longevity 
> expect | of a well built frame house, and the charm of 
definite | weathered wood. The Read house is generally 
: agreed to be one of the best specimens of the 
il order § “plank” Colonials ever built in New England. 
r houses) For many years it was owned and occupied 
id even) by the Martin family. As it stands today, the 
y likely) only changes in the exterior are the silver gray 
n’ down) shingles of white cedar and the “L” with its 
he mail—} modern garage. [See front page——EbiTor.] 
X Mrs. Tolles was motoring through Assonet 
er than! and saw an old house that intrigued her. She 
o know, went in, and was thrilled by the old pine panel- 
dn’t try § ing, the neat cupboards, the spacious fireplace, 
id some® the richly weathered floors. “If I could only 
money, ) have a summer home like that!” enthused the 
to shell® Cambridge matron. “You can,” William A. 
iterest.”— Burton, a North Scituate realtor, told her. “I 
at me} know a man who will modernize that house 
nd says} without spoiling it, and he will place it any- 
What where you wish.” 
t? You 3urton referred to G. Holden Greene, of 92 
orld by South street, Bridgewater, Mass., who has built 
or mail} wp a unique business that is an odd combina- 
1S mat tion of real estate, old houses and ancient pan- 
EF eling and interiors. He has moved charming 
) joints. § old New England houses, built a century or 
two ago, to Missouri, to California and to 


other States, to become the lovely and com- 

















Is Ad- fortable homes of new owners who had seen 

: the ancient homesteads here in the East and 
uction— coveted them. line siete oo , 

“A splendid example of early Colonial archi- One of the rooms after restoration. Inset shows same room before restoration. The original 

he past | tecture,” agreed the Bridgewater expert when paneling and other woodwork are seen 
lvocates . — Se en 
1ir plane the width of the room, were nailed directly to 
ind me- the solid oak planks, and plastered. In spite 
| exten- of the virtual absence of any dead air space 
he was whatever in the walls of this type of early 
he be- Colonial “plank” house, they are stated to be 
es was 


surprisingly warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, because of the insulating quality of the 
thick, sound wood. 

Skillful workmen under Greene’s direction 
took the old house apart, patiently removing 
each nail and being very careful not to split 
or damage any of the beautifully weathered old 


, i 








j wood. The work of reconstruction in Egypt, to 
» PIesk where the dismembered house was transported 
jounced § by trucks, was done with equal care to avoid 
a injury to the lovely old white pine paneling and 
a other parts, or any of the many original fittings. 
5 men The original brick were used in the reconstruc- 
tion of the five big fireplaces and huge brick 
- some | oven. The old floor boards of white pine, amaz- 
dy for ingly wide, are again in place, and so are the 
plant. quaint mantels and all the other finish used by 
sgiving the original Colonial builders some 171 years 
as only ago. 
’ The modernization idea was carried out with 
cs © the least possible interference with the time- 
- . honored appearance of the interior, and yet the 
al cae house now has ultra modern bathrooms, gas and 
iployed electricity, and an automatic oil burner furnace 
ogging | for heating. In fect, the venerable house is now 
19331, more charming than ever, in a pleasant setting 
| 47 in s | in an excellent neighborhood. Fine old houses 
al em- — ar —_—w —— ar tal ; in desirable neighborhoods are today “few and 
figure Another of the rooms after restoration. Inset shows same room before restoration. Only the far between,” to use a time-honored New Eng- 
work. plaster and wall paper are new land expression that fits the subject. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


D. 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identicg 
mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


Was! IINGTON, , Nov. 2. 


ONE WEEK No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association .........eeeceeeeee 124 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 193 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
nn Ce  coccosckenedeeeteneeunes 86 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’- Assn.. 17 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 39 
CE one ne Ram Awe Waa ke kk eae wes 466 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 204 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 
a a eee ee 221 
EE Oe ee ee 670 
PORTY-FIVE WEEES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association. ...-cccccccccecece 118 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 193 


Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
Rr eee ee ee 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 

North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
rn Se <0. gene gksag an bee bel a ee mae 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
SS 6 cbc aee ee taereaeke baled 
ee RN en ee 
*Average weekly number. 


Production 
25,765,000 
62,802,000 
19,090,000 


503,000 
3,998,000 


112,158,000 


13,308,000 
203,000 


1,000 


13,51 
25,669,000 


12 


1,343,406,000 
4,362,702,000 


1,675, areas. 000 





676,504,000 
104,309,000 


780,813,000 
8,536,025,000 


Percent 
of 1930 


64 
62 


53 
58 
80 


61 


74 
13 


69 
62 


61 
53 


59 


Percent 

Shipments of 1930 
25,557,000 81 
67,342,000 70 
27,980,000 69 
1,813,000 79 
904,000 75 
4,450,000 109 
128,046,000 73 
17,493,000 97 
1,648,000 106 
19,141,000 97 
147,187,000 75 
1,530,795,000 73 
4,562,663,000 76 
1,842,129,000 78 
116,475,000 71 
58,574,000 69 
198,966,000 94 
8,309,602,000 77 
832,341,000 82 
95,429,000 70 
927,770,000 “81 
9,237,372,000 78 
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}—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for week ended Nov. 14, and for forty-five 


Orders 


29,673,000 
75,419,000 


26,349,000 
1,847,000 
1,139,000 
4,386,000 


138,813,000 


15,988,000 
1,201,000 


17,189,000 


156,002,000 


$25,584,000 
92°299,000 


917,883,000 


8,932,720,000 
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WestCoastWaterborne 


Wasu., Nov. 23.—Following is a 
report of October cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest as compiled by the 
Pacific L umber Inspection Bureau: 


SEATTLE, 


Domestic se 


3oard feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 





I MEI Si oie noite ore ecaratal wad 97,697,375 
{ “OASTWI a — 
Re one ep oe a ee ys 66,170,411 
i. > nS kwehieulaid akrk kv antews 587,359 
OTHER— 
Mawatian Falamd@ ....csccccccccce 5,362,266 
I, I i et eke ole le 1,060,204 
Philippine Islands .............. 41,767 
U nelassifies OF arene alae rawaled Wea 2,522,210 
en MEDD s.i'x-s 080 d-e wk 00G 173 441, 592 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
i a ee die 5,768,673 
erence 48,844 
eee eee 83,217 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America (east coast)...... 1,553,650 
South America (west coast)...... 1,995,412 
Pe SE “csuesswaneieeedvuna cd 1 '285,267 
ORIENT— 
I ok ski he a ge Sei drat aa etal emai 33,609,676 
DE. ¢tetiveccuetaandraeneeewaou 37,007,902 
NN a ahve se xa dle wk ncaa wee & 343,969 
AFRICA— 
Ca ee ee ae eee 3,402,716 
EvRoPE— 
United Kingdom ...........ccc0. 7,886,582 
Sa eee 113,585 
I ras oo aldbie gietdin aie wh 318,814 
Holland 739,981 
I ork ee ee te ee ele 2,253,581 
TS EARRESS Sa RRS aS ac : 193,128 
IESE aR Ty See Seer rans cae 353,508 
ea ee ene 68,483 
United Kingdom and Continent... 11,927,662 
NEN. 4-0 5. of bia 400 oie ar 97,026,988 
EY CE es ee ae Saar e 270,468,580 


Districts of origin of the above shipments are 
given as follows: 
Logs and 








3olts 

-————-Lumber—— Cer- 
British Domestic E xport tificated 
Columbia . 14,267,269 32,107,085 322,437 
Washington ..120,243,044 40,897,904 4,390,743 
Oregon ...... 38,931,279 24,021,999 4,049,047 
DE skews 173,441,592 97,026,988 8,762,227 





A warranty deed is the noblest 
“deed” ever performed by man. 
Buy a home. 








Statistical Telegrams 
Omitted 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
to press a day earlier this week, 
on Wednesday, because Thursday 
is the Thanksgiving holiday, so it 
will be necessary to omit some tele- 
graphic reports usually received 
on Thursday—those of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and Western Pine Asso- 
ciation on production, shipments 
and orders, and that of the West- 
ern Pine Association on 
prices. 


sales 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 


October, 1931, and comparative figures for 
October, 1930, based on reports of the same 
sixteen member mills: 
Oct., Oct., Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
Production 2,812,000 2,827,000 0.5 
Shipments .... 2'703, 000 3,019,000 10.5 
oo. ae 2 760, 000 2,650,000 *4.2 
End month— 
Orders unfilled. 3,778,000 3,441,000 *9.8 
SOE bdevsces 20, 042/000 23,332,000 14.1 
*Increase. 
Ave e Value 25/32x2%” First, Second and 


d Grades of Maple Plooring f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


Oct., Oct., Percent 
1931. 1930 decrease 
The product..... $45.44 $70.74 35.8 


The following are average percentages of 
stock sold Nov. 1, .1931: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple 2% 
AR CRE SE 31 41 68 
Pe 15 16 19 
ns eaxcwelewee 3 3 5 
All Three..... 19 21 33 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 24.— The 223 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Noy. 21 reported: 


Production 68,115,000 

Shipments 80,395,000 18.03% over production 

Orders 76,876,000 12.86% over production 
A group of 342 mills whose production re- 


ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity 296,599,000 
Average weekly cut for 46 weeks— 


A group of 223 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Nov. 21 was 68,115,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
a 21,798,000 23,275,000 55,221,000 

Domestic 

cargo 37,554,000 27,820,000 100,744,000 
Export 14,526,000 19,263,000 72,029,000 
Local ..... 6,517,000 6,517,000 asceuuer 
80,395,000 76,875,000 227,995,000 


A group of 191 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 


follows: 
Week ended Average for 46 weeks 
Nov. 21, 1931 1931 1930 
Production 66,375,000 95,759,000 133,251,000 
Shipments 79,065,000 100,407,000 131,413,000 
Orders 75,620,000 95,721, ‘000 127,442,000 








RE ah ea eo. oat eee oe eae 157,125,000 | 
I ps dae ats cosa eis eo es ar tk las eae 114,680,000 
Actual cut for week ended Nov. 21 80,281,000 


plete for 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as 
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Data on Walnut 

The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation has compiled the following data: 
Oct., Sept., Oct., 

Lumber— 1931 1931 1930 
Manufactured .. 1,405,400 1,037,300 1,386, 000 
Shipments ..... 1,720,400 1,786,000 1/907, 400 
Stocks, end 

ED Se eeds 12,825,100 13,176,200 18,795,700 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 1,103,900 1,112,800 1,293,900 
Made into lumber 

and veneer... 1,144,800 925,300 1,421,000 
Stocks end 

a 666,400 707,400 670,000 
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AMERICAN 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 23.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 


LUMBERMAN 


footage Nov. 14, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


—Association— 


Southern Pine Association.............. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
western Pine Association (Inland Empire 


California mills) .......... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute...... 


No. of 
Mills 


170 


Unfilled 

Orders 
68,586,000 
205,493,000 


168,590,000 
14,994,000 
107,726,000 





— 


Retail Prices on Residence Bills 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 2: 





Following is a statement of average prices, per thousand board 
feet, received by representative retailers, during the last week of October, on the items mentioned, 
sold on housing bills for single-family residences, this having been prepared by the lumber divi- 


sion of the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, Department of Commerce: 


wn 
=- 
7A 
rt 
= 
ace 
£34 
£8% 
SOUTHERN PINE— == 
ae. , > ee 50.00 
NS" a? eee =e 
Sh. sapere 75.00 
Weehington, D. C...s20s 56.00 
POGPOEt, BRIG. vo ccivewerva oe 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 95.00 
Milwaukee, Wis........ aes 
eo + 5000 
Independence, Kan..... 80.00 
Des Moines, Iowa....... 75.00 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 55.00 
Memphis, Tenn......... 63.00 
Birmingham, Ala....... 69.00 
I oS al to 56.50 
new Orieaus, La.... 0. 48.50 
SN I aa rae: 6: esa ew one 53.90 
RPOUBOOM, ROERs ccs cescoce 42.00 
GOrvestonm, TOE... .cccse 45.50 
cmetseetem, BB. C......5. 50.00 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
mew Tork Cite... ce. 
ME Te Aaivccaanewes 72 00 
Wilmington, Del........ 90 00 
Milwaukee, Wis........ — 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 85.00 
Independence, Kan..... 60.00 
Des Moines, Iowa....... 75.00 
Cedar eepige, TOWR:.... v6 
Sioux City, Iowa....... 82.00 
memver, Cole: ..cccccccce 85.00 
Englewood, Colo........ 75.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 85.00 
San Francisco, Calif.... 37.50 
Seattle, Wash......... . 60.00 
PONDEROSA PINE— 
mew York Ciy...<. 0. 70.00 
St =. pee ree 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 110.00 


Denver, Colo....... .. 105.00 
Engle wood, Colo....... 105.00 


IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
Minneapolis, Minn 


120.00 
Denver, Colo 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE— 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 120.00 


WEST COAST HEMLOCK— 
POMOC. UW. Fic cccccen The 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Sioux Clty: lowse....... 
Seattle, Wash 


EASTERN HEMLOCK— 
i See 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 
SPRUCE— 
Buffalo, N. Y 
CYPRESS— 


Jacksonville, Fla....... 100.00 
New Orleans, La....... 75.00 
New Orleans suburbs... 75.00 
REDWOOD— 


San Francisco, Calif.... 40.00 
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Southern Pine Report 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 16.—For the week 
ended Oct. 24, Saturday, 134 mills of total 
capacity 142% units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Pet. of output 
3-year Ac- 


Production— Cars? Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years. ... 59,471,000 seceitinah cae 
ROTEEE ccs i v0 ..- 26,879,000 45.20 aaa 

Shipments* ....1,260 26,460,000 44.49 98.44 

Orders 
received* ....1,459 30,639,000 51.52 113.99 

On hand end 
ere 3,345 70,245,000 


*Orders were 115.79 percent of shipments. 

+Car basis is 21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 134 mills showed 
an increase of 6.33 percent, or 4,179,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Advisory Committee of Timber 
Board to Consider Reports 


WasHINGTON, D. C., No. 23.—Forest taxa- 
tion, sustained forest yield, and publicly owned 
timber formed the principal subjects for dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee of the United States. Timber Conservation 
Board held here this week. While the meeting 
was largely of an executive character, reports 
by subcommittees assigned to these topics were 
received and they will be considered by the 
board proper at a meeting this week in Wash- 
ington, according to Ripley Bowman, secretary. 

The report on publicly owned timber was 
presented by Dr. Henry S. Graves, dean of the 
School of Forestry, Yale University. It dealt 
with practices and economic factors involved in 
the acquisition, sale and cutting of publicly 
owned timber. Dr. Graves discussed existing 
policies concerning the administration of com- 
mercial timber under Government control. He 
cited proposed changes in methods of administer- 
ing revenues from national forests as well as 
in the policies governing the acquisition, cutting 
and sale of such timber. 

Maj. David T. Mason, manager of the West- 
ern Pine Association, Portland, Ore., submitted 
a report on perpetuation of the nation’s forest 
resources through forest management resulting 
in sustained yield. His report calls official at- 
tention to many of the obstacles now discourag- 
ing timber owners and advocates private and 
public study of the possibilities of growing 
trees on a crop basis. 

Dr. Fred Rogers Fairchild, chairman of the 
forest taxation inquiry of the United States 
Forest Service, whose report was recently dis- 
tributed, filed his committee’s finding on the 
effect of Federal and State tax laws, and tax 
policies on timber growing and conservation of 
the country’s forest resources. 

These reports will be taken up by the United 
States Timber Conservation Board at its forth- 
coming meeting. They will, so far as they prove 
acceptable, be used in drawing up the board’s 
recommended program of public and private ac- 
tion to establish and maintain an economic bal- 
ance between production and consumption of 
forest products and a unified plan of forest con- 
servation. 

While there has been no pronouncement from 
the board concerning the results attained by the 
two reports to date dealing primarily with the 
need for reducing surplus lumber stocks, it is 
known that these reports have been sympathet- 
ically received throughout the industry. It is 
believed they have served as a stimulus to the 
introduction of sound economic practices which 
will work toward a more satisfactory balancing 
of supply to demand and that the board has 
noted with satisfaction their seemingly wide 
acceptance. 





Home interprets heaven. Home 
is heaven for beginners. 
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English Users Enthusiastic Over 


Wisconsin Hard 


The enthusiasm of a foreign user for his 
product must be gratifying to an American 
manufacturer, because it proves that on its 


merit such product is able to meet world com- 
petition. In nothern England, northern hard 
maple flooring is a long way from its starting 
place at Oconto, Wis., but has been able to 
make good friends in the English trade. It 
was introduced to users there largely through 
L | Pall 


nerchandising methods of F. H. 
n & Sons, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


specialists. 


Says Hardwood Flooring Is Economical 
This company recently published a_ booklet, 
which has been described by an English lum- 
ber trade journal, Timber & Plywood, as an 
“excellent exposition and dissertation on appli- 
f hardwood flooring, and through this 
has been presenting to architects and 


cation 


medium 


large users the reasons for its use. In a fore- 
word to this booklet it says in part: 

We have published this book for architects 
because of the growing importance of hard- 
wood in all branches of architecture. 

Modern ideas demand the utmost simplicity 
and beauty combined with permanence and 
reliability Hardwood floors have been devel- 
oped to meet these ideas and their prices 
steadily lowered until now the expense of a 
natural floor is no longer a cause for exclud- 
ing it from specifications. 

The initial cost of a hardwood floor com- 
pares favorably with that of a softwood floor 
plus the necessary linos, carpets etc., and in 
the long run is considerably cheaper. 

With hardwood floor there is no fear of 


dry-rot or dampness; 


nowhere can dirt or dust 


collect. In any building—school or hospital, 
libra church or institute, it will last a 
lifetime without upkeep or renewal: and an 
architect will not need to ke reminded of the 
beauty of a well-polished hardwood floor. 
We ourselves have had forty years in the 
hardwood trade, which has given us a staff of 
skilled smen and a unique knowledge of 
ur raw n erial We employ local labor; our 
elect machinery is the latest of its kind. 
We have already built up a well-satisfied 
connection of architects who appreciate the 
personal supervision we give their work, the 
seasoned stocks we keep always on hand, and 
the scrupulously high standard of our crafts- 


manship. 


We hope to be 
keep this 


able to you soon, so 
booklet, which is designed for 


serve 


“Lay It and Leave It" Is Slogan 


The Thompson company has what is called 
in British trade circles an “urge-motto” of 
“Lay It and Leave It,” to express succinctly 
the durability of hardwood flooring. One page 
of its booklet is devoted to maple flooring, and 
in this it says: 

Maple flooring is of a particularly utilitarian 
nature and is specially fitted for the following 
specific purposes 


What 


is described as the “ 


shiney face” of its 
surface makes it most attractive, and in great 
demand for dance halls, skating rinks etc. 
The close textured fiber makes maple ideal 
for hospitals, where hygiene is the first con- 
sideration Germs can not possibly lodge in 
the pores of the wood, and to keep the floor 
bright and clean involves very little labor. 
Its cheapness and hard-wearing quality 


make it eminently suitable for factory floors, 
so much so in fact that a special factory grade 


is made for this purpose. 

The had long experience in 
handling hardwoods, but only recently engaged 
in business as specialist in laying complete floors 
on contract. One of its largest jobs was lay- 
ing the floor in the Spa Rink, at South Shields, 
County Durham, which is owned by that mu- 
nicipality. This floor has an area of 1,300 


company has 


wood Flooring 


square feet. It consists of Holt 1x3-inch maple, 
tongued, grooved and end matched, of prime 
quality. It was laid diagonally on a deal sub- 
floor, that was first covered with layers of 
waterproof paper and felt, and was “secret 
nailed,’ then surfaced with an electric sanding 
machine. The whole job took nine days. 

The resultant floor is considered one of the 
best dance floors in the north of England, and 
is used also as a skating rink, motor cycle 
track and badminton courts. The building was 
opened by the mayor with appropriate cere- 
monies, and after the floor had been in con- 
stant use for some time for the above various 
purposes, the borough engineer certified that 
it was giving “entire satisfaction.” 





British flooring specialist makes big impression on trade by laying this Wisconsin maple floor} 
in public dance hall and rink 


This enterprising British specialist in floor 
laying is to be congratulated on the success of 
this and other large jobs, including the floor 
of the lestival Hall at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Houndgate Hall, Darlington, and the sat- 
isfaction given by its floors is also in good part 
to be attributed to the excellent quality of the 
maple flooring produced by the Holt Hardwood 
Co.. at Oconto, Wis. 





West Side Club Notes Betterment 
in Situation 


Pine Biurr, Ark., Nov. 23.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the West Side Hardwood 
Club here last Wednesday the first order of 
business was the taking of statistics as com- 
piled by Secretary O. S. Robinson. This 
showed for twenty-one mills reporting 1,500,000 
feet of green flooring oak and 1,100,000 feet of 
dry on hand, and orders for this item totaling 
400,000 feet. Orders for other woods amounted 
to 6,000,000 feet. Logs on hand totaled 1,600,- 
000 feet, with total stocks of green and dry 
lumber on hand 53,400,000 feet. 
of these figures as against last 
twenty mills reporting, showed 


A comparison 
month, with 
100,000 feet 
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more of green oak and 250,000 feet less of dry 
with orders at 500,000 feet less. Other order, 
increased 1,200,000 feet, while total stock de. 
creased 3,000,000 feet. 

Considerable sales have been made during th, 
last thirty days. Several large blocks of 4); 
No. 1 common sap gum ranging in price fron 





$12 to $17 f. o. b. the mills were sold at » 
average price of about $16. Also 4/4 soy; 
wormy oak has been moving freely and ther 
is very little of this item in the hands of thy 
mills in this territory. Four-quarter FAs 
plain sap gum and cottonwood seem to be the 
slow items; all other items of gum and oak 
have been moving rather freely, but the price 
obtained have been nothing to brag about. 

This meeting was the first in some time 
where the consensus was that conditions haye 
shown some real improvement all along the 
line. The export business has shown vast jm. 
provement and several large contracts haye 
been placed. Four-quarter No. 1 common anj 
selects plain red is a real scarce item, as large 
quantities are sold for export. 

H. S. Crosby, of the Kansas City headquar. 
ters of the National Lumber Manufacturers 


4 


Association, was a guest of the club and gave 
a very interesting and entertaining talk on the 
good work being done by the trade extensiot 
branch of this association. Mr. Crosby toid 
of the association’s work with the fire under- 
writers’ association eliminating so-called “fire- 
proof zones” and opening up new territory to 
wood competition where it previously could not 
be used and he laid stress on the absolute 
necessity for the continuance of trade extension 
work. Mr. Crosby also told of the recent meet- 


ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso § 


ciation in which a plan was worked out for the 
promotion of hardwood lumber and that the 
National association would handle or direct the 
payment of all money subscribed for hardwood 
promotion. Mr. Crosby pointed out that it 
would be a grave mistake for the lumber in 
dustry to suspend its trade extension work at 
this critical moment, and his talk made a pro 
found impression on those present. 

Other guests of the club were Edward Fee, 
of Frank F. Fee Hardwood Co., Little Rock 
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H. B. Phillips, of the Phillips Forwarding Co. 
Memphis, and J. E. Harris, McSwine Lumber 
Co., Pine Bluff. 

The next meeting will be held here at the 
Hotel Pines on Wednesday, Dec. 16. 
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Hardwoods Stimulated by Export Trade 


Overseas Buyers Pay Advances 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 23.—Demand from 
overseas for southern hardwoods continues, a 
nice volume of business being received from 
England. From domestic consumers many 
more inquiries are being received than during 
previous months of this year, but often name 
exceptionally low prices that are not acceptable 
to hardwood manufacturers. Some red and 
white oak items are being slightly advanced, be- 
cause they are very scarce. Mills now cutting 
red and white oak will hardly have new dry 
stocks before summer. Export prices of many 
items have advanced, while some exporters are 
raising their prices all along the line, and ad- 
yances are being paid by overseas buyers. 

Automobile and furniture manufacturers are 
beginning to look for hardwoods for shipment 
after Jan. 1, and some offers are being received 
by southern mills. The majority of hardwood 
manufacturers are not eager to accept business 
for delivery after the end of the year, and are 
hooking only business marked for shipment be- 
fore Dec. 31. The furniture demand has shown 
some improvement, as furniture manuiacturers 
believe January shows will stimulate retail busi- 
Automobile body plants want hardwoods 
at today’s prices for use after the first of next 
year. The box and crate manufacturers report 
fair business, and are in the market constantly 
for low grades. The demand from sash and 
door and interior trim plants is exceptionally 
slow, as is demand from flooring factories for 
flooring oak. 

Production of hardwood remains low. Few 
mills have stocks of logs and are running only 
when able to buy a small supply, and few mills 
are really in the market for any quantity. Pro- 
duction is certain to remain around 30 percent 
of normal during the winter. Hardwood pro- 
ducers are disinclined to operate as long as 
their total stocks are heavy — although some 
items ‘are scarce—and prices at present level. 


Oak and Poplar Sell Better 


Jackson, Miss., Nov. 23.—Hardwood mills 
in this section reported heavier shipments dur- 
ing the last two weeks. Several of the large 
body companies are taking stock quite freely, 
and there has been a fair amount of exporting. 
Red oak continues in good demand for export, 
and better prices have been offered during the 
last week on several items. Poplar, in common 
and better grades, has also been moving much 
more freely, both for export and domestic uses. 








Buyers Inclined to Place Orders 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 23.—Although 
hardwood sales are hand-to-mouth, wholesalers 
and dealers report a distinct improvement in 
inquiry. Wholesalers say that retail yards, both 
locally and up-State, are placing more fill-in 
orders, and that reports from salesmen visit- 
ing the North and Northeast indicate a greater 
inclination to buy; salesmen are getting small 
orders. Oak flooring is pretty dull, and prices 
are off $345. Both white and red oak lumber 
are stiffening in price, and are more active. 

op grades of chestnut and poplar are less 
plentiful and prices are inclined to become 
irmer, especially prices of uppers. Sound 
wormy oak and chestnut are slightly lower and 
rather draggy. Lowers in poplar, such as 2-B, 
also are easier. Inquiry from the export field 
is more frequent, with prospects better in Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, as well as 
France and Belgium. Exchange difficulties are 
being ironed out. 

Hall Hagemeyer, formerly president Ten- 
nessee Lumber & Coal Co., and more recently 
elected vice president in charge of the dimen- 


e 

sion sales department of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., last week took over the oak floor- 
ing sales department of the Farrin company 
also. F. N. Stanforth, who was manager of 
the oak flooring department, has joined the 
sales forces of the United Plywood Corporation. 

Dwight Hinckley, president Dwight Hinck- 
ley Wholesale Lumber Co., and formerly presi- 
dent of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, is building a handsome 
dwelling in the suburbs of Cincinnati which is 
all-wood in construction. The Architects’ 
Council of Cincinnati gave Mr. Hinckley a 
certificate showing that the new home is in 
the “distinguished” class, the highest rating 
for its type given here this year. 


Exporters Are Buying Oak 


LouisvILLE, Ky., Nov. 23.— The last week 
has been a quiet one with the local trade. The 
Mengel Co.’s automobile body division, Louis- 
ville, has been operating one of its two plants, 
at 15 to 20 percent of one shift capacity, 
whereas in the boom days both plants were run- 
ning with three shifts employed, so it is not 
cutting up a great deal of stock. Fisher and 
Murray have been reported as buying some 
material, but local concerns have not got any 





[Sales-o-gram No. 100] 


TOO OLD? 


Too old to learn to sell? Nonsense. The 
man of forty is within 13 percent of his 
maximum ability to learn; the man of sixty 
within 35 percent of that maximum. The 
figures are from the head of the psycho- 
logical department of Columbia University. 
Maximum years are twenty-two to twenty- 
seven. But with each little loss after twenty- 
seven of ease in learning comes the added 
value of stored-up knowledge of people. 
Sales skill acquired after twenty-seven mob- 
ilizes itself especially well because of the 
dignity, force and assurance of maturity 
“team up" with that skill. A salesman who 
stops learning goes backwards rapidly; sell- 
ing is a field where advance must constantly 
be made or the individual is left behind. 





of the business. Furniture demand is very dull, 
and the radio trade is not buying much. Box 
plants are finding things much quieter than they 
were. Movement of export oak, common and 
some FAS, has been one of the brighter spots 
of the trade. There has also been a fair do- 
mestic demand for common oak, chiefly red. 
Common and No. 2 sap gum; cypress shop and 
common, in 4/ to 6/4; a little low grade poplar, 
some low grade walnut and some inch common 
chestnut have been reported sold. Wormy oak 
and wormy chestnut have not sold very well, 
as core stock demand is slow. Walnut and 
poplar in the top grades have been very dull. 
A little common cottonwood has also been re- 
ported in sales. 

Prices of inch stock f. 0. b. Louisville are un- 
changed; Poplar, FAS, southern, $65; Appa- 
lachian, $80; saps and selects, southern, $45; 
Appalachian, $50@52; No. 1 southern, $29@ 
31; Appalachian, $3537; No. 2-A, southern, 


$23 25; Appalachian, $2830; No. 2-B, $19@ 
21. Walnut, FAS, $175; selects, $125; No. 1, 


$60: No. 2, 
$23(a 25: 


$307 34. 


$32; Sap gum, FAS, $35; common, 
quartered, FAS, $45@50; common, 
Red gum, plain, FAS, $70@75; com- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 59 and 60 


mon, $38. Ash, FAS, $65; common, $37. Cot- 
tonwood, FAS, $347 37; common, $25; South- 
ern plain red oak, FAS, $58; common, $37; 
plain, white, southern, FAS, $70@75; common, 
$39; Appalachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; 
common, $42; Appalachian plain white oak, 
FAS, $80; common, $45; Appalachian quart- 
ered white, FAS, $125; common, $65@70; 
southern quartered white oak, FAS, $110; com- 
mon, $62@65; southern quartered red oak, 
FAS, $80; common, $52.50; sound wormy 
oak, $24. 


Furniture Plants Best Buyers 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Hardwood distrib- 
uters find the bulk of current orders among 
furniture makers. Some are being secured from 
the house trim trade. The absence of impor- 
tant orders from the automobile industry con- 
tinues disappointing. Demand is hand to mouth. 
Demand for oak is fairly good. Wholesalers 
report a very appreciable reduction in offerings 
and speak of some difficulty in finding No. 1 
common Mississippi oak in 4/4 for early de- 
livery. 

The range of prices is rather wide through- 
out the hardwood list, and even the highest 
asked are too low to be at all satisfactory to 
sellers. Quotations, 4/4 FAS and No. 1: 
Ash, $68@77 and $44@49; basswood $630 67 


and $42@48; beech, $67@72 and $46@50; 
birch, $70@80 and $45@52; maple, $70@75 


and $48@53; oak, plain hard red, $68@72 and 
$50@53; plain hard white, $88@93 and $53@55; 
soft, $105@110 and $6167; quartered medium 
texture white, $120@125 and $75@80; soft, 
$145(@2150 and $832.90; poplar, medium texture, 
$73@80 (saps, $50@53) and $40@44; soft, 
$97(@Z103 (saps, $66@72) and $48@52. 
Flooring is quiet, and low prices fail to 
stimulate buying. Quotations: Plain white oak, 


clear, $5861.50; select, $45@50.50; No. 1 
common, $33@38.50; Michigan maple, clear, 
$58.5072$60; Michigan and Wisconsin birch, 


clear, $53.50056; Canadian birch, $63. 


Find Much Stock Degraded 


St. Lovis, Mo., Nov. 23.—Hardwood sales 
continue at a very low level, with prices weak, 
but only such items as mills have in surplus are 
being offered at present prices. Producers feel 
that surplus stocks of hardwood, except in low 
grades, have been well liquidated. One oper- 
ator stated that he found, in taking down some 
of the stock which was originally upper grades 
when piled from the saw, that much of it had 
degraded on account of being in the pile too 
long. Oak flooring demand is extremely light, 
and prices apparently unsettled. No. 1 com- 
mon, 13/16x2!4-inch, is quoted as low as $28, 
delivered St. Louis. 





Inquiries Increase, Sales Improve 


BurFra.o, N. Y., Nov. 23——Hardwood yards 
report an increased inquiry, with some im- 
provement in sales. Salesmen find that wood- 
working activity in most cases is below normal, 
and that there is little tendency to buy for 
future needs. Furniture manufacturers in some 
localities are adding to their stocks more ex- 
tensively than for some time, having some 
fairly good holiday business on hand. Auto- 
mobile factories have not begun to buy much 
lumber yet. On the whole, hardwood trade is 
spotty, and prices are highly competitive, with 
a declining tendency continuing in some woods, 


“Most oF us thank the Lord for what we 
have,” admits the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, 
“but how many of us have ever thanked the 
Lord for having more than we deserve?” 
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Trade Promotion Urged on Californians 


In Annual Session Sale of Trade-Marked Lumber and Guaranteed Mill- 
work Stressed by Speakers + Resolution Recommends Square Pack Shingle 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Noy. 21.—Trade promotion, 
grade-marking of lumber and a more extensive 
use of the various credit systems now available 
were among the more important subjects dis- 
cussed at the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association held 
Noy. 19, 20, and 21 at the Hotel Oakland here. 
One of the outstanding features was the resolu- 
tion adopted by the association, approving the 
program of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau and 
recommending that all members and dealers in 
California stock only the square pack shingle, 
grade-marked and certified, and that they sell 
this product to the exclusion of the old type 
pack and grades. 

Facing a painted forest scene 50 feet long 
and surrounded by pine trees from the moun- 
tains of California, several hundred delegates 
attended the opening sessions on Nov. 19. In 
his annual report, President H. A. Lake, of 
Garden Grove, pleaded for closer co-operation 
between lumbering industrialists of the West. 
In commenting on the work of the association 
he stated that there are now 995 yards doing 
business in the State as compared with 998 
yards a year ago. There was also a net loss 
in the number of members of the association of 
13, the present aggregate being 393, whereas a 
year ago the membership totaled 408. The 
loss, in both instances, he attributed primarily 
to the fact that a number of consolidations had 
been effected since the last meeting. 

President Lake said that there are now forty 
districts in the State fully organized and that 
only the two districts of Sacramento and Los 
Angeles had not yet come into the fold as a 
unit. He stated, however, that 225 yards in the 
latter section had already banded together and 
that he fully expected close to 450 yards would 
be members before the next annual convention. 
“The day of the gentlemen’s agreement is a 
thing of the past,” Mr. Lake said. “Years ago 
there were only five yards in Los Angeles and 
even then these five could not successfully 
operate at a profit on the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. How, then, can one expect such an 
agreement to work successfully today with the 
great increase in the number of concerns doing 
business? Closer co-operation among the mem- 
bers and intensive trade promotion work, he de- 
clared, were the only solution to the problem 
of merchandising that confronted their industry. 


Trade Promotion the Great Need 


“Trade promotion, as applied by the tobacco 
industry and other lines, is the great need of 
the lumber industry in California today,” Mr. 
Lake said. He pointed out that one manufac- 
turer of a certain brand of cigaret had increased 
sales, despite conditions, by aggressive trade 
promotion work and he urged that the same 
general principle be applied to the sale of lum- 
ber and lumber products. “This can be accom- 
plished,” he told the delegates, “if we all pull 
together.’ 

Mr. Lake praised the Hoover plan for 
regional home loan banks. Home loan agencies 
will not be able to handle loans extensively for 
another five years, unless some such relief is 
afforded, he declared. “There is no doubt in 
my mind,” he said, “but that there is a definite 
uptrend in business throughout the United 
States. However, there has been a whispering 
campaign going on which has resulted in the 
withdrawal of about a billion dollars from the 
banks. Confidence in the basic soundness of 
our institutions will overcome this tendency.” 

In speaking of two factors that at present 
greatly affect the retail situation, Mr. Lake 
mentioned building material liens and trust 
deeds. He was of the opinion that the latter 
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should be retained, but that after such a deed 
had been closed, a year should be allowed in 
which to take it up again. 

In conclusion he said: “The mills and the 
retailers are working in closer harmony than 
ever before and the former interests have 
formed a special committee to confer with one 
of our committees in an earnest endeavor to 
iron out the problems that affect both branches 
of the industry.” Mr. Lake expressed the hope 
that the time would soon arrive when all lum- 
ber sold in California would be through the re- 
tailers, and that the broker would be eliminated. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in addressing 
the conference on the subject of “Douglas Fir 
Manufacturers’ Problems,” expressed the opin- 
ion that before the problem of uniform prices 
could be considered, that of uniform grades 
must first be settled. Lumber must be placed 
on “a gold standard,” so that customers may be 
assured of purchasing a product of uniform 
quality. 

“Grade-marking of lumber,” he said, “is one 
of the most important problems facing the lum- 
ber industry of the West. Every piece of lum- 
ber sold should be plainly marked according to 
grade. Further, lumbermen must solve their 
many problems from the standpoint of the other 
fellow. We must submerge our differences for 
the good of the industry. There must be whole- 
hearted co-operation between the manufacturing 
end of the industry and the retail dealer.” 


Must Retain Grade 


“Lumber must be graded at the mill and re- 
tain its grade from the mill to the yard and to 
the consumers,” Col. Greeley said. “A standard 
grade of quality must be devised and maintained 
so that the consumer may purchase safely, 
knowing exactly the quality of the product and 
that its quality has been retained through the 
uniform system of inspection and grading. This 
will result in a stabilization of the entire 
Douglas fir industry so that everyone will be 
protected against loss. 

“Grade substitutions of lumber are not to be 
encouraged, for this practice will result in 
wrecking the confidence of the buyer. Grade- 
marked lumber will, in time, become the sterl- 
ing mark of quality.” 

Over 275 yards in southern California, the 
colonel stated, were now stocking only grade- 
marked lumber and, despite tumultuous times, 
the results obtained by these yards fully justi- 
fied their action. He also stressed the fact that 
there was a marked tendency on the part of 
various loan agencies to demand an assurance 
of a definite standard of quality. 

In concluding, Col. Greeley told the delegates 
that the trustees of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association had decided to adopt the code 
of lumber distribution as sponsored by the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
about a year ago. Only on these broad prin- 
ciples, he felt, could the mills and retailers get 
together for their mutual benefit and the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. 


Importance of Lumber and Side Lines 


C. H. Griffin, Santa Cruz, in speaking on the 
“Relative Importance of Lumber and Side 
Lines,” said: “After all, over 50 percent of the 
gross sales of the retailer is derived from lum- 
ber. Lumber and the sale of lumber, therefore, 
command our serious respect.” He likened the 
present retail yard to a drug store where one 
could procure most anything but drugs. 

Manufacturers of other commodities had 
taught them a great deal about merchandising, 
he stated. But one drawback to side lines, in 
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his estimation, was the fact that a Salesman 
often took too much time to sell paint or some 
other minor line, when the same effort on his 
part might easily result in the sale of an entire 
remodeling job or a new structure or home. 

In a talk on “Sales Promotion of Wooden 
Shingles,” Arthur Bevan, of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, stated that the members of his 
association comprised 87 percent of the total 
production in the Pacific Northwest, and tha 
these mills are now producing nothing by 
standard grades. This new program has been 
in effect but a little over two months and he 
stated that it was too early yet to predict just 
what the results would be for the industry as , 
whole and just how the retailer would react to 
what the bureau believed was a constructive for. 
ward movement. 

“Retail stocks in the United States,” said Mr. 
Bevan, “are lower now than at any time in the 
last two or three decades.” He estimated that 
the total stock on hand held by member mills 
on October 15 was approximately 375 cars. He 
predicted that shingle sales during 1932 would 
be double those for 1931. 

Mr. Bevan urged that lumber dealers give 
more thought and attention to the great field of 
re-shingling. He pointed out that whereas the 
salesmen of composition roofing were even driv- 
ing about the various cities searching for roofs 
in need of repair and then making every effort 
to sell the owner the idea of composition roof- 
ing, the lumber retailers were practically rest- 
ing on their oars. 

Discussion on Shingle Matters 


Following his address a number of questions 
were asked. Among these was the question of 
caring for valleys on the old roof. Mr. Bevan 
stated that all old fashioned valleys should be 
renewed at the same time of re-shingling. He 
stated that the mechanics of flashing was not 
complicated. “Some new flashing must be used,” 
he said, “Usually a strip of 1x3 is all that is 
necessary to place in the old valley.” 

The question was asked, whether or not the 
shingle bureau had made any arrangement for 
financing re-roofing, as other competing manv- 
facturers have. Mr. Bevan stated that the bu- 
reau had a discount plan in effect now and that 
full details would be sent to any party inter- 
ested. 

A discussion as to the merits of edge grain 
and slash grain shingles came up and Mr. Be- 
van stated that the bureau did not recommend 
the use of the latter product. 

O. H. Barr, of Santa Ana, stated that his 
company had secured over forty jobs of re- 


shingling during the last ten months and that J 


most of these had been obtained by employing 
a carpenter, who was out of work, to call upon 
owners whose roofs, apparently, were in need 
of attention and in selling the owner the idea 
of re-shingling. 

The advantages and disadvantages of dipping 
and staining shingles were also discussed upon 
the floor of the convention and it was the opin- 











ion of the majority present that such a proce- 


dure would add little to the life of a roof if a 


good grade of edge grain shingle was used. 

In conclusion Mr. Bevan urged all dealers to 
prominently display the certified label of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau on all installations 
they furnished, thus bringing more forcibly to 
the attention of the public the value of demand- 
ing guaranteed goods. 

A. W. Bernhauer spoke to the delegates on 
“Millwork and Retail Lumbermen.” He said: 
“Unfortunately there is a decreasing amount of 
millwork in new buildings. The Millwork In- 
stitute of California, of which I am a member, 
is now concentrating on the problem of having 
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more millwork specified in buildings rather than 
endeavoring to sell the idea of a new building 
to a prospective Owner. : 

“The main fight our institute is, waging now,” 
Mr. Bernhauer said, “is that of maintaining 
quality. Considerable headway has been made 
in securing specifications calling for certified 
architectural woodwork.” He was of the opin- 
ion that within two years the demand for certi- 
fed millwork would be general. 

Mr. Bernhauer stated that millwork was di- 
yided into two classes—stock and special. He 
declared that most mills could make a larger 
profit on stock material, even at a low price, 
than they could on special work at much higher 
prices, pointing out that the special work re- 
quired the separate settings of machines and a 
general slowing up in production. 

He was of the opinion that the retailers 
should operate more closely with the millwork 
shops as, after all, they both had to combat com- 
petitive material. He cited the instance 
of certain steel sash manufacturers who prac- 
tically gave away the glass in order to secure 
the sash order and, later, the glass manufac- 
turer giving away the sash to secure the glass 
order with the ultimate result that there was 
no profit for anyone. 


Local Trade Promotion Work 


The first day of the conference came to an 
end with a discussion of “Local Trade Promo- 
tions,” led by C. W. Pinkerton, of Whittier. Mr. 
Pinkerton outlined in detail a plan that over 
fifty of the building material companies in that 
city had put into effect about the first of the 
year. 

He stated that 53 building material men, in- 
cluding several banks and building and loan 
companies, had each subscribed $20 apiece as a 
starting fund. This money was used to build 
an exhibit room and to maintain a competent 
designer as head of the exhibit. Space in this 
exhibit was sold only to those manufacturers 
who had authorized dealers or representatives 
in Whittier. 

The exhibit was opened to the general public 
and a feature of it was that visitors were not 
required to sign any register. If they were in- 
terested in remodeling or in building the de- 
signer in charge visited the scene of the work 
and made rough sketches and estimates. The 
prospect was asked to patronize, if possible, the 
building material houses which had made this 
unique service possible, and was handed a list 
of those concerns. 

An agreement had previously been reached 
between the local architects and the building 
material men that the designer would not 
handle any project costing in excess of $3,000. 
In such cases the prospect was advised to get 
in touch with one of the local architects. 

The results of this exhibit during the first 
nine months of this year, Mr. Pinkerton told 
the delegates, amounted to over $70,000 worth 
of work, the smallest job costing but $9.50, and 
the largest less than $3,000. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Glen N. State, assistant registrar of con- 
tractors, Sacramento, Calif., sounded a warning 
to all lumbermen in their dealings with con- 
tractors who did not possess a State license. 
Mr. State clearly pointed out that no contractor, 
however small, should be allowed to figure on 
any part of a contract without showing that he 
Is registered and licensed to practice his craft. 

“The office of the registrar of contractors,” 
said Mr. State, “is open to you all and we will 
welcome the opportunity to serve you in any 
Capacity.” 

A discussion on legislation, led by Dudley 
Chandler, brought forth several good argu- 
ments. Mr. Chandler believes that the lien and 
completion bond should be insisted upon and 
that bonds should be provided on all private as 
well as public jobs. It is Mr. Chandler’s opin- 
ion that the contractor and the private builder 
are One and the same. 

Mr. Chandler drove home the point that if 
the retail lumbermen are to improve their posi- 
tion in the next decade they must fight for leg- 
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islation that will be of benefit to them and their 
industry. This point was forcefully seconded 
by C. W. Pinkerton, of Whittier, who asked all 
those in attendance that knew their assembly- 
men to raise their hands and a count showed 
that 90 percent of those in attendance did not 
know the name of the man they had sent to 
represent them in the legislature. “We are a 
fine bunch of business men,” said Mr. Pinkerton 
“We send men to the legislature to tell us how 
to run our businesses and we do not even know 
their names.” It was agreed by all those in at- 
tendance that this discussion will tend to do 
away with any laxity on the part of members 
in regard to laws that govern the retailing of 
lumber or any phase of legislation that has 
any bearing on their business. 

“The roofing business,” said Arthur Hayward, 
“is one that opens many new highways for good 
profits.” It is his opinion that retailers have 
not kept step with manufacturers and that many 


dollars are lost in not pushing one side of the 
retail business that offers a ready market. Mr. 
Hayward clearly summed up the many new 


features in roofing and the outlook for greater 


roofing profits during 1932. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon’s discussion was opened by 
Arthur Henning, president of the California 
Association of Retail Credit Bureaus, with a 
talk on the benefits to be derived by joining 
credit associations. “It is pleasing to know 
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that over 150,000 retail establishments are satis- 
factorily working hand in hand with their vari- 
ous credit bureaus and that their losses have 
been reduced to a minimum.” Mr. Henning 
startled those in attendance by stating that re- 
tail lumbermen are practically the only retail 
outlets that have not taken advantage of the 
many services offered by credit bureaus. 
“Credit information, as offered by our bureaus 
is the only thing needed by retail lumbermen,” 
said Mr. Henning, “and it is my belief that 
many of you retailers could well afford to be- 
long to your local bureau.” : 

In closing, Mr. Henning gave seven points in 
credit conditions that should be watched by re- 
tail lumbermen. They are: 1. See that your 
office manager is up to date on credit conditions. 
2. Your credit turnovers must be watched 
closely. 3. It is imperative that you be able to 
identify the person who wants credit. 4. Con- 
tractors who desire credit must be watched at 
all times. 5. Keep out of all legal proceedings. 
6. Collection follow-ups should be given careful 
attention. 7. Do not be too hungry for busi- 
ness. Know the people whom you are dealing 
with and be careful to ascertain whether your 
competitor is taking the same type of business 
that you are. 

The discussion of redwood was covered by 
F. V. Holmes and Ralph Duncan, who have 
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been acting as a committee on redwood for the 
association. Mr. Duncan believes that the red- 
wood manufacturers have taken great strides 
forward in the betterment of their business. 
Through a careful study of the markets, red- 
wood now stands in a strong position and 
should be well on the road toward success dur- 
ing the early part of 1932. A better under- 
standing between redwood and fir interests has 
made it possible to work out a much better 
merchandising plan for all parties concerned. 
“Price of structural redwood,” said Mr. 
Holmes, “is now being maintained at the same 
level by all parties and through associated 
effort the quality of redwood on all types of 
construction is being bettered.” 

A discussion on association activities lead by 
F. Dean Prescott and S. E. Dalton was summed 
up in the statement that the bad practice of 
price cutting and the stepping out of local areas 
has been done away with. Through associated 


effort of the retail association the whole in- 
dustry has been welded into a harmonious 
group. 


Otto R. Hartwig, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, was not given a set talk to 
make and as a result he leit those in attend- 
ance with several things to think about. “The 
value and importance of direct selling,” told 
Mr. Hartwig, “can not be given too much stress 
as it is through this medium of selling that you 
as retailers are going to pull yourselves out of 
this condition that now exists.” According to 
Mr. Hartwig, price cutting is not the answer 
to better sales but the answer lies in the ability 
of the retail lumbermen to create demand. The 
abundance of sales literature provided by the 
various manufacturers is ammunition enough to 
create markets if used with any degree of in- 
telligence. Mr. Hartwig carefully pointed out 
the importance of paint in the lumber business 
and he believes that through the correct use 
of paint the lumber industry can be more per- 
fectly sold. 

B. J. Boorman gave a short history of adver- 
tising and its relationship to the retail lumber 
business and left the thought with members 
that through the judicious use of various ad- 
vertising mediums, desire for building materials 
will be created. Mr. Boorman believes that 
every wide-awake retail lumberman should 
know the advertising campaigns that are being 
carried on by their various manufacturers. In 
conclusion, Mr. Boorman, gave a short review 
of California as a market for lumber and build- 
ing specialties and just what the future holds 
for the industry. 


Election of Directors 


Directors of the association for 1932 were 
elected, as follows: Peninsula district, Paul 
Merner; Coast Counties district, Arthur Hay- 
ward and W. A. Bales; Ventura County, R. H. 
Myer; San Joaquin Valley district, Ralph 
Duncan; Santa Monica district, A. J. Stoner; 
Oakland district, S. E. Dalton; Orange County 
district, H. M. Adams; Marin County dis- 
trict, R. C. Dougherty; San Bernardino and 
Riverside counties, Fred Chapin. 

Entertainment features of the convention were 
entirely informal. Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Dalton 
arranged a program of interesting events for 
the visiting ladies of the convention. A joint 
banquet with the Millwork Institute of Cali- 
fornia was held on Friday night, Nov. 20, fol- 
lowed by an entertainment and dancing. 

On Saturday morning the old and new boards 
of directors met at breakfast. After attending 
to unfinished business the convention adjourned 
at 10 a. m. 

Resolutions adopted included thanks to all 
those who had aided in making the convention 
successful, a commendation of the work of 
President Lake and his board of directors dur- 
ing the last year and approval of the. Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau program. 

Election of officers was postponed for 90 
days by the board of directors. The reason 
for this action, it was announced, was to give 
the new board of directors an opportunity to 
aid in selecting officers. 
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Stress Importance of Certified Millwork 


OAKLAND, CAtir., Noy. 21.—A_ uniform 
schedule for pricing and the importance of 


certified millwork were among the more im- 
portant subjects discussed at the eighth annual 
convention of the Millwork Institute of Cali- 
fornia, held at the Hotel Oakland here on Nov. 
20 and 21. 

President A. W. Bernhauer, at the opening 
of the conference, briefly sketched the activity 
and accomplishments of the institute during the 
last year and pleaded for even greater co-opera- 
tion in 1932. “There are still many problems 
of paramount importance affecting our industry 
that we must solve to the mutual advantage of 
all concerned,” he said, “before we can look for 
better business and better profits.” 

Vice President Wesley Shrimp, of Riverside, 
reported on the institute’s exhibit at the annual 
convention of the California State Association 
of Architects, held in Riverside earlier in the 
year. “Over 12,000 delegates and visitors at- 
tended this conference,” he said, “and of the 
many exhibits there, that of the millworkers at- 
tracted the greatest attention.” 

He was of the opinion that their exhibit had 
succeeded in impressing upon the architects the 
value of millwork, and especially certified mill- 
work, to a greater extent than anything else 
the institute had done during the last five years. 

“The effect our exhibit had upon the archi- 
tects,’ Mr. Shrimp said, “can be better under- 
stood when it is known that their convention, 
unsolicited, passed a resolution thanking our 
institute for the valuable service rendered to 
them through this exhibit. No other exhibitor 
enjoyed this honor.” 


Mr. Shrimp recommended that each district 
maintain a public exhibit and felt that the 
amount of money necessary to establish such 


an exhibit would bring far greater results than 
any other form of publicity. 

\ discussion of “Schedule Pricing and Certi- 
hed Architectual Woodwork” was led by W. 
H. Weyler, of Santa Barbara. Commenting on 
the two main classes of work, frames and case- 
work, he said: “Each mill thinks that its 
method of pricing is the best and only one. 
This is to be regretted, as only in the adoption 
of a uniform method of pricing can the great 
spread in prices prevailing today be prevented.” 

He said that the millmen in Santa Barbara 
were overlooking no opportunity to spread the 
gospel of certified millwork. Continuing, Mr. 
Weyler said: “When the time comes that certi- 
fied millwork is specified on all jobs, the in- 
dustry will save a large amount of money.” As 
an illustration of the confusion and extra cost 
that often arises he said that of two school jobs 
in his city, one specified certified millwork and 
the other did not. In the case of the school 
in which certified millwork was demanded, the 
contractor failed to take note of that part of 


the specifications and furnished regular mill- 
work. After delivery on the job, it was re- 
jected. The cost of correcting this error was 


close to $3,000. 

Mr. Weyler expressed his belief that the 
doctrine of certified millwork could be forced 
home quicker, if all mills refused to put out 
anything but certified work, even on jobs where 
certification was not specified. “The small ad- 
ditional cost for certification,” he said, “will, in 
the long run, bring about better prices and 
better products.” He strongly urged that all 
mills adopt this plan. 


Small Home Construction 

San Francisco architect, 
spoke on “Small Home Construction.” Such 
structures he classified as “Little Buildings” 
and “Small Houses.” “Less than 1 per cent of 
small home construction costing under $10,000 
is built with architects plans and under archi- 
tectual supervision,” he said. The practice of 
giving away or selling plans, he advised against. 
The home builder will secure a better job when 


W. I. Garren, a 


done under architectural supervision; the mill- 
men will secure just as much business and cer- 
tainly no less money would be made, he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Garren was of the opinion that the solu- 
tion of the problem of certified work would be 
found when the mills themselves refused to turn 
out anything but certified work. He pointed 
out that it was of little avail for an architect 
to argue with a client over the merits of certi- 
fied architectural woodwork, when the mills 
would supply a speculative builder, across the 
street from the architect’s client, millwork with- 
out certification. 

“The vast majority of home builders,” he 
said, “have little or no idea of the true value 
of certified millwork. It is just as difficult for 
them to comprehend the economy of certified 
work as it is for them to appreciate, for in- 
stance, the installation of Red Seal wire, that is 
concealed from view.” 

In concluding he suggested that the institute 
appoint a special committee to work with one 
of the committees of the architects’ association 
in an endeavor to establish certain definite 
standards for millwork specifications, ‘“Mis- 
understanding, resulting in loss of time, effort 
and money,” Mr. Garren said, “would be elimi- 
nated if, as an illustration, the term sanding 
was thoroughly understood by all parties con- 
cerned. Does sanding mean that the mill will 
do it or that it is the function of the carpenter 
on the job.” He further recommended that all 
the mills make it a point to display large signs 
on all jobs in which certified millwork is being 
installed. 

Orman Lutz, chief investigator and examiner, 
State contractors’ license bureau, addressed the 
conference and pointed out to the delegates the 
necessity of all millmen doing business with 
only those contractors that are licensed. He 
said, “This law was passed for the protection 


of the building industry, of which your branch 
is a part. Its purpose is to eliminate the jn. 
competent and dishonest contractor. Penaltig 
will be inflicted on any and all who aid or abe 
unlicensed contractors.” 

“Co-operation in the Building Industry” wa 
the subject of an address delivered by Henry 
H. Gutterson, president, Northern Californj, 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi. 
tects. He stated that for 70 years the architect; J 
had been trying to uplift the profession and thy 
now a “nation-wide symphony” was being cop. 
ducted by all branches of the industry. 

In summing up, Mr. Gutterson said: “Cop. 
structive co-operation, in the fullest sense of jts 
meaning, must succeed the destructive competi. 
tion of this day, if the building industry is eye 
to get on a profit-making basis permanently,” 


Election of Officers 
Officers elected were as follows: 
President—Arthur W. Bernhauer, 
Planing Mill, Fresno (re-elected). 
Vice president (Northern district)—E. J. 
Nutting, Herring & Nutting, San Francisco 
(re-elected). 


Fresno 


Vice president (Southern district)—AI Koehl, F 


J. W. Koehl & Son, Los Angeles. 
Treasurer—A,. J. Todhunter, Hammond Lum. 
ber Co., Los Angeles. 
Secretary—Lester G. 
elected). 
Directors—Elmore 
Smith, Fortuna; Fr: 


Sterett, Fresno (re 


sJakersfield; R. R. 
Los Angeles; A 


King, 
ink Prel, 


J. Todhunter, Los Angeles; D. M. Edwards,§ 
Oakland; C. W. Lannon, Oakland; W. L. Leish- 
man, Pasadena; E. W. McClintoch, Pittsburg 


J. W. Shrimp, Riverside; Joe Sheppard, Sacra- 
mento; J. Sullivan, San Diego; H. W. Gaetjen, 
San Francisco; E. J. Mutlurg, San Francisco; 
H. W. Weyler, Santa Barbara; T. J. Bridge- 
ford, Sebastopol; Jerry Pierce, Oakland; Al 
Koehl, Los Angeles; J. G. Kennedy, Santa 
Clara; A. W. Bernhauer, Fresno. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Philadelphia Exchange Activities 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 23.—At the regular 
November meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, it was recommended by 
a special committee appointed at the previous 
meeting to consider the matter that the exchange 
become a member of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of the Construction Industry. The chair- 
man of this special committee was Paul W. 
Clemmer, of Essenwein & Boorse, a millwork 
firm. After lively and lengthy discussion, deci- 
sion in the matter was reserved and the question 
held open for the next meeting. 

Col. William A. March, president of the ex- 
change, was appointed to take the place of the 
late Edward F. Henson as its representative on 
the joint executive committee on improvement 
of the harbors of Philadelphia and the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers. Other members 
now on this committee are William Henry 
Smedley, of Smedley Bros., and Edwin B. Ma- 
lone, of Watson Malone & Sons. 


The next meeting of the exchange is sched- 
uled for Dec. 3 and will be a dinner meeting. 
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Hear Insulation Experts 
StTEvENS Point, Wis., Nov. 23.—More than 
thirty lumbermen were present at the meeting 
which the Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club 
held at the Hotel Whiting here last Thursday 
evening. 


Following the dinner and reports on condi-§ 


tions, the program was turned over to repre: 
sentatives from the Insulite nee four of whom 
were president, including M. (¢ . Jensen, assist- 
ant general sales manager R. I . Dodds, of the 
sales promotion department ; Helmer Roe, rep- 
resentative in this territory; and D. D. Griffin 
Insulation as a general promotion project, its 


possibility and its demand were discussed by} 


Mr. Jensen and his colleagues in their talks. 

President Edgar Kellogg of the Kellogg 
Lumber Co., Wisconsin Rapids, has tentatively 
set Dec. 17 as the date | for ‘the next meeting. 


Problem Is to Profit Out of Pres 
ent Volume, Speaker Says 


New York, Nov. 23.—Business conditions, 
especially those of the building industry in the 
metropolitan area, show no chance of improve: 
ment in 1932, if statistics are to be relied upom, 
the Nylta Club was cheerfully and convincingly 
told last Friday by G. S. Schnittman, chiel 
statistician of the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
The moral of Mr. Schnittman’s talk was that 
lumbermen should give up trying to “tide over 
bad times,” and should set their minds on the 
problem of how to make money out of the 
present volume of business. The speaker added 
that experimentation had shown that the cut 
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ing of competitors’ throats was not the best 
way to solve this problem. 
Mr. Schnittman illustrated his talk with 
charts. Among the things he used to demon- 
grate his point were statistics showing that only 
one or two types of houses in this area use 
sificient lumber to affect the market; a 10-year 
record which proved the interrelation of sky- 
scraper building, public building, and home 
iwilding; and a record that traced the effect 
on a company making a building commodity of 
qyctuations in the general construction market. 
R. W. Sell, of the Union Lumber Co., was 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


also introduced by Harlow Shuit, who presided. 
Mr. Sell gave the members some pointers on 
redwood. Frank Marsh explained the use of 
F. W. Dodge reports, and told how his com- 
pany managed to get the most out of them. 





Washington Forestry Conference 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 21—The Washington 
Forestry Conference will be held Dec. 11 at the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce assembly hall. It 
is proposed to obtain as speakers Dean Henry 
Landes, of the University of Washington; R. K. 


New York Lumber Trade 


New York, Nov. 23.—The forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, held last Wednesday at the National 
Republican Club, was more an occasion for the 
renewal of pledges of co-operation and friend- 
ship than it was one for serious discussion of 
business. The actual business of the meeting, 
which was the election of officers for the com- 
ing year, took only a few minutes, as the re- 
port of the nominating committee was adopted 
ynanimously on the first ballot. 

Most of the officers, including President C. N. 
Pitcher, were reélected. Frederick J. Bruce is 
vice president, Russell T. Starr is treasurer; 
Everett L. Barnard, William E. Code, Andrew 
H, Dykes and Sidney D. Miller are trustees for 
the retail group; Frank S. Davis, Frank A. 
Niles, Otis N. Shepard and Bernard L. Tim are 
trustees for the wholesale group; and Henry G. 
Boe and Joseph E. Masterson are trustees for 
the Nylta Club. Robert R. Kloess had been 
originally nominated for the position awarded to 
Mr. Miller, but had withdrawn before the meet- 
ing. 

Secretary H. B. Coho opened the meeting by 
reading the minutes of the last meeting and the 
secretary's report for the year. Mr. Pitcher 
then presented the president’s report, in which 
he claimed that the most important events of 
the year were the increase in membership and 
the participation of the association in various 
general activities. 

Perhaps it may sound unduly optimistic to 
say that your association has made progress 
during the last year, Mr. Pitcher said, but 
when an association in the face of untold 
obstacles increases its membership from 119 
to 191 firms during the year, there is an in- 
dication of progress which can not be denied. 


Discussions 


LiperaL, Kan., Nov. 23.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Kansas Lumber- 
men’s Association was held here Nov. 12, and 
practically all of the dealers present represented 
yards in this great wheat farming area. The 
sessions were held at the Warren Hotel. 
During the interval since the first meeting 
in Liberal five years ago great advancement has 
been made here. All three lumber yards have 
been modernized and a new yard opened. Prob- 
ably no city of equal population in Kansas can 
boast of as fine plants. 

The business session was called to order by 
James Maxwell, of the Paul Light Lumber Co. 
He extended greetings to the visiting dealers 
and then introduced E. E. Woods, secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Mr. Woods reviewed the activities 
ot the group since its first meeting. He ana- 
lyzed the retail lumber business as it is ac- 
tually being conducted under present conditions. 
He raised the question as to whether the re- 
tailers are going to lose heart and give up 
hope of things ever being any better; whether, 
with everybody hungry for business, ethics shall 
be discarded and every dealer shall disregard 
the rights of his fellows. “There are worse 





The New 
going to 


York Lumber 
mean 


Trade 
something in 


Association is 
the metropoli- 


tan district. I predict that it is going first 
to enroll every reputable dealer, and then 
organize them into groups to study their 


problems and endeavor to conduct the busi- 
ness on a live and let live basis. 

A letter from Clarence A. Moore, who is 
serving as chairman of the lumber industry divi- 
sion committee of the unemployment relief com- 
mittee, was read by the secretary. Mr. Moore 
reported that not quite $16,000 had been con- 
tributed to the unemployment relief fund by 
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Center on Yard 


things than losing money,” he said. “To lose 
ambition, determination and faith is far worse. 
The retail lumber business has been a good 
business since the days when the pioneers came 
in and settled these lands. Our unwritten code 
which, in its last analysis, is nothing more than 
one dealer doing to another as he would have 
him do to him, has been a large factor in our 
success. Let us maintain our ethics and high 
standards of past years.” 

Most of the business session was given over 
to open forum discussion of general questions 
pertaining to the operation of yards.. Ralph 
E. Colvin, of the Star Lumber Co., Liberal, 
presided. 

Prominent among the subjects discussed was 
the matter of trucking. It was brought out 
that coal is now being hauled from Trinidad, 
Colo., by truck into western Kansas towns. 
The sentiment of the meeting was that dealers 
should discourage truck deliveries, and use the 
railroads exclusively for bringing in their sup- 
plies. 

The meeting was well attended by both gen- 
eral managers and local agents. One of the 
warmest arguments occurred over the question 
of how close supervision the general office 
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Tiffany, consulting engineer specializing in hy- 
draulics; C. S. Chapman, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; C. W. Saunders, a represen- 
tative of Washington, and Col. Greeley, secre- 
tary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Several other speakers will also 
be invited to speak. The conference will hear a 
report on the land re-classification law. Its 
main purpose will be devoted to a discussion and 
plans for more industrial forest research. Dean 
Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college of forestry, 
University of Washington, is president of the 
conference. 


in Annual 


lumber companies, although a quota of $40,000 
had been set. He expressed the belief in his 
letter that a great deal more money would come 
in within a few days. 

James Sherlock Davis then read the report of 
the nominating committee, which was put to a 
vote and immediately adopted. At the same 
time a gift of a silver bowl was presented to 
Mr. Miller by Mr. Barnard in the name of the 
retail group, in appreciation of the work Mr. 
Miller has done in the last year. 

J. C. Howell, formerly of the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, the invited speaker of the eve- 
ning, gave a summary of the opinions of most 
of the headliners of the front pages and financial 
sections, without quotation marks. He also de- 
livered a eulogy of the Republican party that 
was particularly appropriate, considering the 
locale of the dinner. 

Sidney D. Miller in a brief talk concerned 
himself mostly with the ethics of some of the 
non-association yards, and uncovered some re- 
markable things. For instance, he said that the 
tires of his trucks had been punctured several 
times when left in front of customers’ locations ; 
on one occasion he had found a man distributing 
cards advertising cut-rate lumber to all the peo- 
ple leaving his office. He said that the chief 
impediment in the way of legitimate retail busi- 
ness was the credit given small, unorganized 
yards by the manufacturers. Many of these little 
yards are also carpenter shops of contractors, 
he claimed. 

W. H. McFarlane, as chairman of the mill- 
work jobbers’ group, a division of the associ- 
ation only recently formed, praised Mr. Miller 
for his frank speech, and said that it was the 
opinion of the millwork jobbers that only legiti- 
mate yards should be sold. 


Operation 


should take of the local yard. One speaker 
stated that the retail lumber business is the 
only business that is not closely supervised by 
the owners, and where the local manager takes 
responsibility for credits and makes decisions 
of large importance to the firm. The same 
spéaker criticized the line-yard owners for not 
visiting the local yards frequently and know- 
ing in detail all that is going on there. 


Cliff Alley, of the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., 
Wichita; T. R. Cauthers, of the Home Lum- 
ber & Supply So., Ashland; O. L. Sherwood, 
of the O. L. Sherwood Lumber Co., Hutchin- 
son, and E. N. McGregor and Hugh Roberts, 
of the Big Jo Lumber Co., Wichita, all joined 
vigorously in this particular discussion. 

Credits, free delivery, and best methods of 
operation under present conditions came in for 
consideration. Clyde Washburn, of Elkhart, 
took a very active part in the meeting, and re- 
ceived vigorous applause from the group dur- 
ing his remarks. 

A dinner was held at the hotel with about 
one hundred in attendance. The visiting travel- 
ing men were the after-dinner speakers, each 
salesman who was present being called on. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 23.—James T. Elia- 
son, jr., president of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association, has appointed the following 
committee in charge of arrangements for the 
coming convention to be held by this association 
in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, on Jan. 20, 21 
and 22: Fred H. Ludwig, chairman; C. C. Ros- 
ser, H. B. Wilgus, Dr. A. M. Northrup, H. 
Foster Goslin and Bruce Helfrich. 

In a recent statement made by President Elia- 
son concerning the program for the forthcoming 
annual convention a warning of the encroach- 
ment of “big business” was issued. 

In the period of development next to come, 
said Mr. Eliason, almost everyone feels that 
a new test of the retailers’ position is to be 
made Big business, with its abundance of 
specialized management and wealth of ready 


capital seems to be seriously surveying our 
field. As convention time approaches, those 
responsible for its planning feel that the 
challenger of the independent dealer should 
be strongly met. The time for action may 


still be ahead but the time for study and in- 


telligent thinking is surely here. These are 
abnormal times, with serious potentialities 
as well as critical realities and too much 
thought can not be given them. After all, 
taking the big business challenge seriously 
is not a sign of weakness, and the reason- 
able spending of money for enlightenment 
and counsel is not cause for apprehension. 





Baltimore Exchange to Elect 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 24.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange will hold its annual meeting 
on the evening of Dec. 7, when officers will be 
elected, the yearly reports read and other mat- 
ters disposed of. The ticket to be voted for 
has just been sent out by the nominating com- 
mittee, and shows that greater recognition than 
at times in the past has been given to the 
younger element. Henry D. Dreyer, jr., is 
slated for a second term as president. L. Alan 
Dill is nominated for vice president and L. H. 
Gwaltney is named to continue as treasurer, 
and will doubtless also be re-elected secretary 
by the managing committee. 

Under the change in the by-laws adopted at 
the last annual session, the managing committee 
is made virtually continuous by a provision that 
four members are to be elected on the board 
every year, with eight hold-overs. The four on 
the new ticket arc: L. W. Freund, who con- 


Catonsville; Thomas S. Hauck, who succeeded 
his father, the late George F. M. Hauck; 
G. Hulbert Sack, of George Sack & Sons, and 
George W. Wagner, of the Eastern Box Co. 
Another nomination will have to be made to 
take the place of Mr. Sack, who died quite un- 
expectedly last Saturday and whose demise is 
causing sincere regret in the trade, since he 
was one of the most promising of the younger 
men. 

As usual the business session will be followed 
by a banquet and some entertainment features 
may also be provided. 





New Convention Plan Wins Praise 


New York, Nov. 23.—At the completion of 
its first executive session type of convention, 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica has voted to continue this plan in the fu- 
ture, according to an announcement by Robert 
F. Miller, general manager of the organization. 
The annual meeting of this association, which 
lasted three days, was devoid of the usual 
speech making and of any entertainment fea- 
tures which might distract attention from busi- 
ness problems. The meetings were closed to 
all but members and were restricted to discus- 
sions of pressing problems in the food industry. 
Commenting on this new convention plan, Mr. 
Miller said: 

Members endorsed the innovation unani- 
mously stating that twice as much worth 
while work was accomplished this year as 
in previous sessions. As proof of the popu- 
larity of the new type of meeting, the dele- 
gates voted to hold one-day conventions 
along similar lines every three months in the 
future. 





Montana District Retailers Hear 
Address 


Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 21.—O. R. Hart- 
wig, of Portland, Ore., representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
addressed a district meeting of the Montana 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association here recently on construction prob- 
lems. His address was followed by a general 
discussion of building materials, with special 
attention given to the uses and abuses of paints. 

Mr. Hartwig visited in Great Falls several 
months ago and made a talk along similar lines, 
giving a number of specific illustrations of mis- 


cial study. R. M. Graham, president of the 
State association, presided at the meeting. 

This was one of a series of meetings being 
sponsored by the national association in co-op- 
eration with the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Hartwig represents all three 
of the organizations. 

Lumbermen from this territory attending the 
session included : 

H. C. Ritter, Great Falls; 
August; F. C. 


F. W. 
Roth, Fairfield; 


Swanson, 
Lee Mapes, 


Conrad; O. Ellingson, Brady; R. Waggoner, 
Great Falls; H. M. Yaw, Great Falls; Cc. L 
Kinney, Great Falls; Charles Malcolm, 


Choteau; E. B. Noble, Bynum; G. H. Benedict, 
Great Falls; J. A. Blissenbach, Great Falls; 
J. Earl Healey, Bent; W. C. Linder, Conrad; 


F. E. Jewett, Great Falls; John P. Healey, 
Belt; E. G. Dakin, Great Falls; W. B. Hen- 
nessy, Conrad; A. E. Johnson, Great Falls; 


Al Ritter, Fort Benton; and W. H. Overholser, 
M. R. Westerberg, F. H. Robinson, Earl | 
Rutherford and Claude Potter, all of Great | 
Falls. 





Tells of Association Work While 


on Tour 


New York, Nov. 23.—Following an exten- 
sive tour of the South, during which he ad- 
dressed a number of gatherings of lumbermen, 
W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, has 
sent an interesting letter to the members of 
that organization, giving an account of his 
visits in the several important cities in which 
he spent some time and of the work he accom- 
plished that will redound to the benefit of the 
association and the wholesale lumber industry 
in general. : 

One of the objects of Mr. Schupner’s trip 
was to urge small yellow pine mills to affiliate 
with the Southern Pine Association in order to 
obtain the benefit of its inspection and grade- 
marking facilities, together with a supervision 
of manufacture which will enable wholesalers 
handling the production of these mills to bet- 
ter meet competition with larger mill stocks. 
This was done as the association’s part of a 
co-operative program with the Southern Pine 
Association. 

Mr. Schupner addressed a meeting of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Club at Columbus, Ga., 
and also addressed the semiannual meeting of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion at Jacksonville, Fla. In this connection 
{r. Schupner said in his report: 
The meeting with the Roofer Manufactur- 
Club of Columbus was an _ important 
ature, and being among such friends, it was 
asy to consider many questions affecting 
jumber distribution. In urging these manu- 
racturers to join the SPA, I did so on the 
issumption that any existing differences in 
aspection provisions could easily be ad- 


‘Susted and that there was no reason why 


these mills should lose their identity as a 
roofer group. Moreover, emphasis was laid 
on the fact that as manufacturing and 


selling are two distinct processes, SPA affilia- 
tion would not interfere with their present 
of distribution through wholesalers, 
put would help the latter in complying with 
increasing specifications calling for grade- 
marked or officially inspected lumber. Many 
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wholesalers were present and there was gen- 
eral agreement with this view. ... 

At Jacksonville, I had the honor of speak- 
ing at a very interesting meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Here, there was also opportunity of remind- 
ing our good friends of the wholesalers’ dis- 
tribution service and the importance of com- 
plete co-operation. At this and other meet- 
ings, careful selection of reliable wholesale 
distributers was urged, and I took occasion 
to discuss the disadvantages and demoraliza- 
tion likely to result from centralized buying. 
The matter of dealing with retailers posing 
as wholesalers was considered and I am sure 
the results of this meeting were mutually 
pleasing. 


In his talks before the associations and in 
his visits with men in the trade, Mr. Schupner 
stressed the importance of participation in the 
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new lumber trade extension campaign. He 
visited with officials of retail lumber dealers’ 
associations and was pleased to find that mem- 
bership lists of the National-American had been 
distributed to the members of these organiza- 
tions. In his report, Mr. Schupner further 
said: 

In discussing dealings with wholesalers, I 
did not hesitate to say that the relationship 
carried obligations which wholesalers were 
bound to respect; that mills should select 
reliable wholesale distributers and that in 
representing the National-American, I was 
speaking for that type of wholesaler. It was 
pleasing to note the attention paid by the 
industry to our association emblem. 

As a result of his visit, Mr. Schupner re- 
ported a number of additions to the member- 
ship of his organization. 


Central Missourians Express Optimism 


SepaLiA, Mo., Nov. 23.—Although admit- 
ting they still were in the midst of a busi- 
ness depression, members of the Central Mis- 
souri Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
in their annual convention here, Nov. 19, opti- 
mistically expressed the belief that, “just as 
reaction follows action, we will come out on 
top.” Officers elected are: 

President—Albert Eichoff, of Eichoff Lum- 
ber Co., Cole Camp, Mo. 

Vice president—H. A. Weimer, of Weimer 
Lumber Co., Knobnoster, Mo. 

Secretary—Henry Guhleman, of Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Treasurer—T. J. Sturges, of Sturges Lum- 
ber Co., Sedalia, Mo. 

30ard of directors—J. R. Clark, of La Monte 
Lumber Co., LaMonte; R. M. Phillips, of 
Daniels Lumber Co., Marshall; and George 
W. Alexander, of C. J. Harris Lumber Co., 
Boonville. 


A. decidedly cheerful indication of better 
times ahead for Central Missouri retailers was 
forecast by Ernest E. Woods, secretary and 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who spoke at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the convention. 

That the return to normalcy of the retail 
lumber business, which has undergone profit 
slashes during the depression, must come grad- 
ually and without the sudden rise of sales that 
sometimes occur in other businesses was 
pointed out by Mr. Woods. 

He warned the lumbermen that a too rapid 
awakening from “hard times” might be fol- 
lowed by a slip that would take business back 
to its former condition. Mr. Woods said that 
retailers must learn to realize as never before 
that a loss of confidence is the greatest enemy 
of recovery. 

Curtailing expenses seems to be the method 
the dealer uses in trying to carry on his 
business with a profit, Mr. Woods said. It is 
a trait of human nature to do unwise things, 
and expense cuts, if they are too severe, could 
prove a detriment rather than a benefit. 

My advice is: “Keep your minds clear, 
don't be discouraged and above all, retain 
your confidence.” 

As a weapon in their fight to restore busi- 
ness to its normal status, Secretary Woods 
told the lumbermen to “hold to the ethics of 
your business. Play the rules of the game, 
follow the retailer’s ethics of shooting square 
with his competitors and you’ll make more 
money,” he said. 


Discuss Cement and Roofing Problems 


Under a resolution suggested by a dealer 
and submitted by the resolutions committee, as- 
sociation members would become leaders in a 
move to restore to railroads business that has 
been lost to motor transportation companies 
and private truck owners. 

The delivery of cement and other products 
at manufacturing plants to truckmen employed 
by retail dealers was regarded as “unethical” 
and condemned as a practice which “must be 
stopped in the future.” 


Banishment of the method remains with the 
retailers themselves, they were told. Mr. 
Woods returned to the floor to attack the pur- 
chasing of cement in less-than-carload lots. He 
said ethical dealers would suffer if it continued. 
It was pointed out that the manufacturer is 
willing to set carload lots as a minimum ship- 
ment to each lumberman. 

Nate Swanson, of Concordia, warned the 
dealers that other lines of business were en- 
abled to sell cement through the method of 
buying small amounts of stock. 

New dealers spring up here and there under 
the practice, Mr. Swanson declared. Coal 
dealers and other retailers who sell other 
commodities are buying small lots of cement. 

As a cure for the evil, Mr. Swanson recom- 
mended that each dealer write his manufac- 
turer, asking that products be sold only in 
car shipments. Or, have them place a service 











charge of 25 cents a barrel over the price of 
carload lots if they persist in selling to 
truckers, he suggested. 

The manufacturers are placing themselves 
in the position of retailers when they sell in 
small lots, he continued. If you dealers 
would sell yourselves on the idea that you 
don’t want truck lots, the manufacturers 
would gladly make the change. 

“Discriminations in favor of mail order 
houses” were charged against several prepared 
roofing companies in a resolution which at- 
tacked their lower prices to the mail dealers. 

Mail order houses, selling only 8 percent of 
the prepared roofing stock distributed in the 
United States, obtain their orders at a whole- 
sale price 17 percent less than the lumbermen, 
who retail 75 percent of the total amount sold, 
it was said. 

The unfairness of the policy was attacked bit- 
terly by the: lumbermen, who said that they, 
as the larger purchasers, should be entitled to 
prices equally as low as those quoted thé mail 
order houses. 

A new manufacturers’ policy proposed by the 
retailers was contained in a resolution adopted 
by the convention. The resolution is similar to 
one approved recently by the National associa- 
tion. 

Under the resolution each manufacturer 
would make his list price his LCL quotation to 
all classes of trade with a reasonable margin of 
discount allowed for the carload. He would 
offer no preferential discount for quantity or 
to any certain class of buyer. 


A fourth resolution declared that there was 
a tendency among lumbermen in these times 
of depression to advertise out of their territory. 

“This unfair, unethical practice,” the resolu- 
tion said, “is detrimental to the retail lumber 
dealer because it does not allow a sufficient re- 
turn for the service rendered and the capital 
invested.” 

Tendencies of “hard up” dealers to undersell 
their local competitors and to go out of their 
territory for added sales was attacked by the 
lumbermen as being unsound and without ad- 
vantages. 

Advancing the theory that the secret of good 
collection on credit business was “on the point 
of drawing the line,’ a manager of a line-yard 
said lumbermen should be extremely careful as 
to whom they allow credit. “In our eagerness 
to make sales,” the manager said, “we are in- 
clined to be too lenient in granting credits, with- 
out any specified time or understanding as to 
payment.” 


Urges Election of Good Men to Office 


Lieut.-Gov. E. H. Winter, of Jefferson City, 
was the main speaker at a banquet concluding 
the convention Thursday night at the Bothwell 
Hotel. His subject was, “Business and Goy- 
ernment.” He formerly was a lumber dealer 
in Arkansas and in addition to his official posi- 
tion, he now is publisher of a Jefferson City 
daily newspaper. 

He told the lumbermen to “keep business with 
the trend of the times.” Complimenting the 
association on the good work it is doing in its 
territory, he said, “Everything today is done by 
organization; most of our problems are solved 
by gatherings such as this one tonight.” 

Lieut.-Gov. Winter urged the dealers, as lead- 
ers in their respective communities, to return 
to their towns and “see that good men are 
nominated in your communities in 1932. Legis- 
lation beneficial to lumbermen,” he said, “can be 
passed in the Missouri general assembly if you 
will put the right men in office. The govern- 
ment is interested in business and there is rea- 
son in asking the interest of business in gov- 
ernment.” 

The convention was opened with an address 
of welcome to the city by Charles O. Botz, 
president of the Sedalia Chamber of Commerce. 
R. M. Phillips, of the Daniels Lumber Co., of 
Marshall, presided. George W. Alexander, of 
the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., at Boonville, re- 
sponded to Mr. Botz’s welcoming talk. 


About 125 dealers attended the business ses- 
sion in the afternoon, while about 150 were 
present for the banquet that night. 

Reports by the various committees indicated 
the association is progressing nicely in its work. 
No loss of members was reported and the or- 
ganization came out of the last year with a 
large cash balance. 

A resolution extending the sympathy of the 
group to its secretary, Henry Guhleman, whose 
wife died two days before the convention, was 
adopted unanimously. 
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Phases of Fire Problem 


[By H. T. Gisborne, Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station] 


When fire makes a clean sweep through green 
timber in the northern Rocky Mountain region, 
there are certain results which are not to be 
overlooked, regardless of whether the timber 
was of high commercial value or whether it 
was largely unmerchantable, low value, or scrub 
stuff. Some of these results are brought out 
strikingly by G. M. Jemison’s measurements at 
Priest River this year. 

These measurements contrast certain condi- 
tions under a full timber canopy and in the 
open, representing a clean burn, less than 1,000 
feet away. They can, with complete justifica- 
tion, be called typical of “before-the-fire’ and 
“after-the-fire” conditions. They are better than 
actual before-and-after measurements in that it 
is practically impossible to be sure that the same 
general conditions prevailed during both before 
and after periods, whereas in the present case 
the same days are represented on both areas. 

The data given are for the period June 21 to 
Aug. 20, 1931, and represent extremely danger- 
ous fire weather in this region: 


3efore After 
the Fire the Fire 
(Full (No 
Item Timber) Timber) 
Average maximum air tem- 
SO: screduecekea ean ice 77.4° F. 83.3° F. 
Average 5 p. m. relative hu- 
i 27.9% 
Average maximum tempera- 
ture in surface of duff....75.1° F. 122.5° F. 
Absolute maximum tempera- 
ture in surface of duff, one 
IN a rv il oat ahikhnia kr dite did 85° F. 148° F 
Lowest duff moisture con- 
tent average for six 10- 
NE a ora c i Gate ac ie 17.2% 3.9% 
Lowest moisture content 2- 
inch diameter wood cylin- 
ders. Average for six 10- 
day periods ..... 10.1 % 5.2% 


In other words, burn the timber canopy and 
you raise the average maximum temperature of 
the air about 6°; you lower the average after- 
noon humidity nearly 10 percent; you heat the 
duff surface about 47° higher, with a possible 
difference of 63°; and you dry the remaining 
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are certainly important in local weather, in 
chance of restocking an area with trees of any 
kind, and in chance of suppressing the next fire 
on that area. Likewise, it would appear that 
conditions on areas now bearing open, scrubby 
timber can be greatly improved if sufficient fire 
control is provided to permit the timber canopy 
to close as much as possible. These phases of 
the problem should not be neglected in consid- 
ering the need of fire control in any region. 





Deliver Us From Becoming 
"Snooty" 


That is the subject of an interesting letter 
sent out to the trade by Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., 
Ridgefield, Wash. Adorned with a picture of 
a snooty looking bird, this letter to the trade is 
as follows: 


Tuis is a very super- 





© cilious conceited bird. By 

= looking at its beak one can 

a readily see how snooty it 
_? 4 is. We keep this critter 
“ee before us to remind us how 
BS unattractive snootiness is. 
<S Although we think it will 


prove an effective  safe- 
guard, we ask that if in our dealings with you 
we ever even appear to be getting snooty, please 
tell us. 





American Woods Featured in 
New Church 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Nov. 23.—Eight differ- 
ent American woods are featured in the hand- 
some new edifice of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Middletown, recently dedicated here 
after many weeks of careful planning and hard 
work by the chairman of the building committee, 
who was none other than John A. Dodd, of the 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, former 
president of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut. The massive and beautiful struc- 
ture of stone suggests only to the initiated the 
great importance of lumber in the project, yet 
despite present low prices more was ex- 

pended for wood than 
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all other building mate- 
rials. 

All hardware and 
rough lumber were sup- 
plied by the Strong & 
Hale Lumber Co. The 
interior wood trim was 
manufactured to order 
by the Gustav Loewen- 
thal Co., of Middletown. 
The pews were built by 


the American Seating 
Co., of Chicago. The 
altar, reredos, pulpit, 


lectern and other church 
furniture were built by 
the Irving & Casson-A. 


H. Davenport Co., of 
3oston. 
Douglas fir, yellow 


pine and eastern spruce 
are used in the timbers 
and joists. The inside 
arches are constructed 
of longleaf yellow pine 
for strength and cased 
with Arkansas soft pine 
for appearance. The 
roof is covered with 
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duff to one-fourth its former moisture content, 
for many years thereafter. 

Meteorologists may claim that burning or cut- 
ting timber does not affect the climate, but the 
differences shown by the above measurements 


new First Methodist Episcopal Church at Middletown, Conn. 


dressed and matched 6- 
inch boards of fir and 
over the fir is laid 14x 
7-inch eastern spruce boards. All seats and in- 
terior trim in the church auditorium, parlor and 
chapel are American oak. The class rooms of 
the Sunday school and the parish hall are fin- 
ished in stained North Carolina pine. All floors 
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are constructed of oak except the parish hall 
which has a maple floor. 

The church interior is exceptionally beautify 
with its finish and furniture suggesting the at. 
mosphere of ancient English oak, weathered ang 
enriched by centuries of constant use. Connee. 
ticut newspapers refer to this impressive edj. 
fice as the most beautiful church ever built in § 
the Nutmeg State. The dedication exercises at. 
tracted capacity audiences which viewed the am. 
bitious results of Mr. Dodd's efforts with yp. 
restrained enthusiasm. 


Hand Carved 





Wood Shield | 
Well Preserved 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 23.—The hand-carved | 
wooden shield, reproduced herewith, bearing 
the emblem of the Serafic Order of St. Fran. 
cis, dating from 1555, was photographed re- 
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Wooden shield of the Serafic Order of St. 
Francis, carved by hand in 1555, and well 
preserved 


cently in the museum of Cartegena, Colombia, 
by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

The well preserved shield was observed by 
a party of Texans and others, including three 
lumbermen, who stopped for a day at Carte- 
gena in the course of a one month’s cruise of 
the countries of the Caribbean Sea. The vis- 
itors considered it almost unbelievable that a 
wood carving exposed to the elements for more 
than 350 years old be as perfectly preserved as 
this emblem of the St. Francis order. 

Previously, in a 300-year-old fortification at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, the visitors had ob- 
served heavy timbers built into the stone walls 
of the fort in an excellent state of preservation, 
while iron hooks used somewhat as a reinforc- 
ing aid were crumbling away. 
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Fir Plant Operating Regularly 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 21.—Since starting up 
on Oct. 13, the Puget Sound Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co.’s plant near Renton has been oper- 
ating regularly. This mill was formerly owned 
by Washington Lumber & Spar Co., but was 
sold to the first-named firm after having been 
down, and in the hands of a receiver, for some 
months. It is cutting fir logs, making 100,000 
feet of lumber daily, mostly for shipment by 
water. Officers of the company are L. L. 
Knapp, president, and E. V. Wintermote, jr., 
secretary-treasurer, 
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Tractors Speed Up Logging 


GRAEAGLE. CALIF., Nov. 21.—The  logger’s 
problem is to transport the logs from the 
stump to the mill with the utmost speed, 


minimum damage to the logs, and the least 
possible expense. To do all this, in these 
days of speed, demands the use of tractors, 
Herb Rowe finds. This affable gentleman, 
logging superintendent for the box depart- 
ment of the Fruit Growers’ Exchange at its 
operation here, is completely “sold” on the 
abilities of the big “80-60” Cletracs shown 
in the accompanying illustrations to go into 
the woods where the logs are and bring 
them out, fast and cheaply. 

One of these machines, he enthusiastically 
avers, will bring out more logs in a day 
than any other equipment. By the use of the 
fairlead arch shown in the pictures one of 
the tractors brings out, ordinarily, from 4,000 
to 5,000 feet each trip, hauling the logs about 


1,200 feet from woods to jammer. The arch 
was designed by Mr. Rowe and his asso- 
ciates, especially for the work it is called 


upon to do here in the Feather River Canyon. 
The track-type wheels were purchased, but 
the arch itself and auxiliary equipment were 
made in the company’s own shop. 

This 
the pine 


big plant 
lumber 


of the Exchange provides 
for a major portion of the 
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attorney contended that 
which struck the little girl. 
cording mechanism 


it was this truck 
Through the re- 
attached to the truck, 
however, the Mutual (defending the case) 
was able to show that the yellow truck 
owned by the dealer had not been driven 
a sufficient distance, on the day in question, 
to have reached the vicinity of the accident. 
Furthermore, the recorder indicated, that 
truck had not been in motion that day from 
11 a m. to 3 p. m. 

Another accident happened after dark, ap- 
parently. As Mr. Luthy tells it: 

“Our assured, approaching a railroad track, 
observed no warning signal but could observe 
the tail light of the cars across the track 
going in the same direction and headlights 
of the oncoming cars. The assured did not 
slacken his speed, and crashed broadside into 


the eighteenth car of a freight train. It ap- 
peared that this freight train had fifteen 
consecutive flat cars in its make-up, and 


that the track level was slightly lower than 
the highway. This being true, the lights of 
our assured’s car shone directly across the 
top of the car, rendering objects on the other 
side of the train entirely visible.” 

Another plaintiff was a tourist. The lum- 
berman was driving his truck down a hill 
when the left half of the rear axle broke, re- 
leasing the left rear wheel, which rolled 
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across the street to escape from one of his 
playmates. The weather was clear and the 
road dry. 

“Picture for yourself a young driver hurry- 
ing to finish his route and get back home, 
chatting with two unauthorized passengers, 
glancing at them from time to time, confident 
of his ability to drive; perhaps lulled into 
inattention by the balmy weather, the fine 
road surface, the even hum of the motor, the 
companionship of friends—when suddenly he 
spies a little boy only two feet from his left 
front fender. He swerves madly to the right, 


jams on his brakes—but it is too late! He 
hears the smack against his radiator and 
feels the jolt as the rear wheel goes over 


the body! 

“Admitting that the boy’s carelessness was 
the principal cause of the accident, were 
there any contributing elements for which 
the driver was responsible? Was there any- 
thing he might have done to have saved the 
boy from paying this frightful penalty of 
thoughtlessness? 

“1, He went home when he should have 
been on his route. He had to make up this 
lost time by fast driving. 

“2. Two friends rode with him. 
not have carried passengers. 


"3. He fast for 


He should 


drove too conditions—an 











They cut down the old pine tree, and here “80-60” Cletrac crawler-type tractors, product of Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are shown 

pulling some of the logs to the jammer, 1,200 feet away, by means of a fairlead arch. The arch is mostly “home made.” The tractor is able to 

bring out from 4,000 to 5,000 feet each trip. It is at the woods operativn of the box department of the Fruit Growers’ Exchange, at Graeagle, 
Calif., where tractors speed up thz logging and keep the expenses down 


boxes used for packing deciduous fruits. It 
is operated eleven months of the year, closing 
down in December for repairs and overhaul- 
ing. 





Maybe You Won't Believe It 


Strange but true are some stories which 
M. P. Luthy unearthed last week, at the re- 
quest of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, from the 
claim files of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. They are stories of “freak” acci- 
dents in which lumber trucks have been in- 
volved, and they are published with the 
thought that lumbermen might well pass 
them on to drivers with the explanation that, 
unusual though they may be, they actually 
have happened. 


The first one indicates a new use for an 
automatic truck recorder. A 10-year-old 
girl, suffering from a diseased spine, while 


returning home from school about 12 o’clock 
noon was struck by a yellow truck and 
Seriously injured. The local lumber yard had 
a yellow truck in its fleet, and the plaintiff's 


down the hill and crashed through the 
window of a tour.st camp where the plain- 
tiff and his wife were eating breakfast. ‘“‘The 
wheel shot throtgh the room,” said Mr. 
Luthy, “knocking out the window and wall 
on the opposite side, leaving in its wake a 
broken table, radio set, chair, broken leg on 
an occasional table, and prostrate wife who 
had fainted.” 

The other accident is not a freak, but it is 
included in this group anyway because, as 
Mr. Luthy said, it pcints out the necessity 
for careful driving and also the importance of 
having the driver obey the rules of his com- 
pany. This truck was one of a large fleet 
owned by a lumberman who maintains in- 
tensive safety committee activities, but in 
spite of this safety work a serious accident 
occurred. The company sent to each of the 
drivers this message: 


“Recently a truck operatea by a substitute 
driver, while proceeding alone at about 25 
miles an hour at a point 60 tseet from an 
important intersection, struck and killed a 
boy 9 years old. The boy had run diagonally 


unfamiliar route, near intersection of two 
principal streets of a large town. 

“4. His attention was distracted; he was 
not alert. 

“5. Police test fortunately showed his 
brakes were good. Suppose they had been 
poor. 

“6. Being only a substitute driver, he had 


not had the benefit of safety meetings with 
their discussion of driving hazards. 

“Of course, we all want to avoid such acci- 
dents by all possible means. Yet such a situa- 
tion may face any one of us today. The 
boys and girls must play. They can not be 
held responsible. It is up to all motor 
vehicle operators to protect them by safe 
driving.” 


—_— 


Sometimes it takes a lot of good sales ability 
and energy, at the present prices of lumber, for 
a company to make as much money in a day 
or a week as some careless driver throws away 
in less thin a minute in an accident he might 
have avoicied. 
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Homes to Rent Will Be Scarce 
Chicago, He Believes 


ugh “For Rent” signs are numerous 
n Chicago, this city is on the verge 
lute shortage of homes, according to 
ilson, chairman of the subdividers’ 
f the Chicago Real Estate Board, who 
facts and figures to back up his 
which is based on the fact that pop- 
n growing steadily while build- 
n almost at a standstill. 
ncies do not reveal any lack of need 
1omes, he contends, but a lack of 
ability to pay for the homes, for about 10 per- 
cent of the population of the metropolitan area 
has been forced to double up in living quarters 
so much that there is hardly a block that does 


In 





not contain such a home, shared by two or 
more families. Relief of unemployment will 
change this at once, he believes, for when the 


wage-earner gets his job back, his renting of 
a separate home for his family will follow 
immediately his first payday. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce fig- 
ures reveal that the metropolitan district (em- 
bracing the area within 35 miles of State and 
Madison streets) shows a population increase 
of 128,000 persons in 1929, 126,438 in 1930, and 
57,125 to July 31, 1931. Despite this influx of 
humanity, Mr. Wilson points out, there has 
been almost no building. With so many people 
doubling up, none has been demanded. 

But let business stage a comeback, and the 
71,614 vacant mail stops reported by the post 
office department will dwindle rapidly as people 
move into homes of their own. Many will not 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 

ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


+ We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
a Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
| Ameociation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 

Order in straight or mixed cars. 
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& LUMBER COMPANY 
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Main Office: 
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be able to find the homes they want. Many 
will not be able to find any at all. Mr. Wilson 
believes there will be a shortage of 50,000 
homes here, when payrolls again start rolling. 
He is quite confident that the federal rediscount 
banks, by accepting first mortgages and thus 
giving banks the necessary assurance to go 
ahead with the financing of building, will once 
more put vast funds into circulation as the 
long-dormant building trades get under way, 
and other business will be carried up with it. 
Home seekers will be “caught short” then, in 
many cases, and, the realtor believes, the short- 
age will be as acute as that of 1919. 


Four L Adopts Minimum Wage 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 21.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, held here this week, 
a minimum wage of $3 a day for common la- 
bor at the mills affiliated with the organization 
was determined upon. This scale is higher 
than the wages paid in a number of mills not 
affliated with the organization, and it was re- 
ported that common labor wage for the indus- 
try as a whole is $2.60, while some mills have 
paid as low as $1.50. Commenting on the ac- 
tion taken by the directors, comprising repre- 
sentatives of both employers and employees, W. 
C. Ruegnitz, 4L president, said: 

Wage cuts have always been followed by 
further reductions in the price of lumber. 
The 4L board, by its action today, has done 
a fine thing for the entire industry and also 
for the public, which depends so much on the 
prosperity of this major industry. Stabiliza- 
tion of wages is bound to have a good effect 
on lumber market conditions. 

At this meeting ten lumber concerns, em- 
ploying 5,160 men, joined the organization, 
these concerns being: 

Mountain Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif.; Crater 
Lake Lumber Co., Sprague River, Ore.; Pot- 
latch Forests (Inc.), a Weyerhaeuser mill at 
Lewiston, Idaho; Lamm Lumber Co., Modoc 
Point, Ore.; McCloud River Lumber Co., Mc- 
Cloud, Calif.; Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Euwauna Box Co., Algoma Lumber Co., 
and Klamath Box & Lumber Co, all of 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Directors of the 4L said that this big in- 
crease in membership will be a great factor 
in maintaining satisfactory wage standards and 
also in aiding the industry to secure a profit- 
able price for its products. 


Wash.; 


To Rebuild Denne Plant 


PiepMONT, ALA., Nov. 23.— Preparatory to 
rebuilding its plant which was destroyed by fire 
several months ago, the W. H. & C. T. Wallace 
Lumber Co. has a crew engaged in clearing 
away the debris left from the fire. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be completed and 
new machinery installed within the next few 
weeks. The Wallace company is well known 
in eastern Alabama, having been in operation 
here for more than 30 years. 








The Saw Duster Appears 


Among the latest house organs to make its 
appearance is “The Saw Duster,” which will 
be published monthly by E. C. Atkins & Co., 


manufacturers of Silver Steel Saws, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It is the announced intention of 
the company to issue “The Saw Duster” 


monthly, keeping its employees posted with the 
news in a friendly way and at the same time 
letting them know how the company is planning 
for the future. The initial issue carries the an- 
nouncement that “The appearance of ‘The Saw 
Duster’ is but one more indication of Atkins’s 
belief in the co-operation of its personnel, one 
more step in bringing the entire organization 
closer together so that each department may 
understand the other and that all may get the 
greatest benefit, individually and collectively, 
from the business that lies ahead.” 
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Turn Fine Plyboard from Big 
Douglas Fir Blocks 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 21.—The huge Doug. 
las fir veneer blocks pictured herewith were 
peeled last week at the plant of the Olympia 
Veneer Co., Olympia, Wash., and turned into 
Pamudo plyboard, as the output of this large 
factory is exclusively sold by the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., Tacoma, Wash., from the 
home office and through its distributing ware. 














Section of Douglas fir log 69 inches long, % 
inches in diameter which made 5,592 square 
feet of Pamudo plyboard 


houses and shops located in six strategic cities 
which serve retail lumber dealers throughout 
the entire United States. The Pacific Mutual 
Door Co. also handles the entire output of the 
Aberdeen Plywood Co., of Aberdeen, Wash. 

The first block cut from the log was 69 
inches in length, and 96 inches in diameter at 
the small end. It made enough 3-ply Pamudo 
panels to cover the walls and ceilings of twelve 
average size dwelling house rooms. The sec- 
ond block was 90 inches in diameter at the 
small end. These figures are of usable wood, 
and exclude the thickness of the bark. 

The smaller block is shown in the lathe; 
the larger one has had a- small part of its 
circumference chopped away by a husky axe- 
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Douglas fir veneer block 69 inches long, % 

inches in diameter, turned by the Olympia 

Veneer Co., of Olympia, Wash., which made 
6,315 square feet of Pamudo plyboard 





man to make the piece small enough to be 
turned in the lathe. 

A Douglas fir log over eight feet in diam- 
eter is certainly a sizable log, Paul Bunyan 
devotees and Tall Story Club members’ views 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But, as we 
were reminded by the Pamudo man from whom 
we cadged the pictures, it takes good material 
to make good Pamudo plyboard. 
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[HE LUMBERMAN POET 








The College Kid 


Employment bureau sent him there— 
The foreman wondered why; 

He wasn’t over twenty year, 
And just about so high. 

We wasn’t needin’ no cookee, 
Was only short of men. 

The thing to do, twas plain to see, 
Was ship him down again. 


Next mornin’ darned if Number Two 
Don’t up and jump the track. 

The foreman called in all the crew 
To help to git her back. 

But she was in the ditch for fair. 
The foreman says to me, 

“I guess we'll have to leave her there 
And wait for Number Three.” 


The kid had never pulled a pound; 
A pencil and a pad 
That somewhere in his clo’es he found 
Was all the youngster had. 
He figgered for a little bit, 
And then he said, “I guess 
We maybe ought to manage it 
In half an hour or less.” 


And then he took a squint or two, 
And threw a chain across, 

And then he told us what to do, 
And even told the boss. 

He told the engineer to start 
The engine when he said; 

I thought the thing would pull apart— 
Instead it pulled ahead. 


In thirty minutes by the clock, 
Though how I cannot say, 

Without a derrick or a block, 
He had her on her way. 

The foreman turned and says to me, 
“The kid ain’t such a fool.” 

The kid says, “That is nothing—we 
Had things like that in school.” 


The foreman didn’t send him out, 
The way he said he would. 

He told the kid to stick about, 
Do anything he could. 

He said, “We've got the men, the teams, 
And yet this little squirt 

Has showed us there are times it seems 
A little brains don’t hurt.” - 


We See b' the Papers 


China has a general named Ma. 
know who'll win. 

We see Gen. Ma has just rejected an ulti- 
matum. He would. 
_ Another thing that isn’t much fun is pay- 
ing for some other fellow’s war. 

“Carol Annuls Marriage of Brother; Battle’s 
On.” Looks to us like the battle is off. 

For a neat double play, nothing surpasses 
American money to Germany to Russia. 

Stars of radio are planning to give a relief 
program. Why not give the program? 

What Mr. Hoover wishes is that he were 
as sure of another term as Al Capone is. 

Can’t the League of Nations do something 
to prevent this Culbertson-Lenz bridge game? 

Mr. Hoover isn’t thinking of the long, hard 
winter; he’s thinking of the short, hard fall. 
_ If we ever lend a book we would like to lend 
it to a bootlegger. They never seem to keep any. 

Do your Christmas shopping early. We can 
send you those books now just as well as later. 

Now another State sends a senator’s widow 


* the Senate. India, also, used to bury them 
ive. 


Now we 


Chicago is likely to get both national political 
conventions, unless it gets out that the Capone 
stuff is off. 


A Chinese general says he will fight to the 
last man. We know whom he intends the 
last man shall be. 


The League of Nations seems to get about 
as much result from Japan as Mother does 
when she yells, “Will-ee.” 


Jim Wadsworth suggests a national refer- 
endum on prohibition. And then don’t let any- 
body vote who can’t say “referendum.” 


Mussolini says he will reduce his army to 
1,500, if the others do. Which sounds well, 
but he means if the others do it first. 


Russia is going to try to borrow some money 
from us. One trouble with an anti-capitalistic 
state is that it takes a lot of capital to run it. 


A lot of people who don’t believe in Santa 
Claus will be surprised to know that he is 
the fellow who will probably end the depression. 


Tony Cermak starts a six-day bicycle race 
and Jimmy Walker attends a Sunday football 
game. Not exactly what you would call spir- 
itual leadership. 


Justice 
I’ve seen the culprit at the bar, 
And pitied more than blamed. 
I know how many men there are 
The law has never claimed. 
They lock him in a cell away, 
They shut away the sun, 
While there are those who never pay 
For things that they have done. 


I know my logic isn’t right, 
My sympathies are wrong. 

Within a cell with little light 
This man may well belong. 

But all the while another hides 
Behind some clever screen, 

Or down the boulevard he rides 
Unnoted and serene. 


Men punish men, and well they may, 
Yet let the worse go free, 

Perhaps because some cannot pay 
To man for what they be. 

The wrath of man may do for some, 
The governmental rod— 

The others. need to wait to come 
Before the wrath of God. 


Somewhere a Sea 


I have stood here for fifty year 
And watched the river flow 

‘From yonder hills to yonder mills 
And then some sea below. 

I’ve never gone and followed yon 
The river on its way, 

But there must be somewhere a sea, 
The same as people say. 


The river flows, and summer goes, 
And years are passing by, 

But where and when no living men 
Know truly, nor do I. 

The years slip fast, first slow, then fast, 
As endless as the stream, 

But there must be somewhere a sea, 
The way the prophets dream. 


The preacher stands with pointing hands, 
The little church within, 

And talks about a life far out, 
Where he has never been. 

And yet I know the waters flow, 
I know the years go past, 

And there must be somewhere a sea 
That rivers find, at last. 











Christmas 


Shopping 





CHRISTMAS 


Early, Easily and 
Inexpensively 


As you are a lumberman, the most 
unique, appropriate and delightful gift 
for you to give is, of course, one of the 
books of Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 


man poet.” 


Early 


Do it now. Make up a list of those 
you wish to remember, and decide which 
books you wish to give. 


For relatives and friends it will be 
“The Heart Content” or “Come on 
Home,” or both. $1.50, each. 


Easy 
To your son or employes give “Be the 
Best of Whatever You Are.” $1.25 


To associates in business, “In Forest 
Land,” $1.25, or “Re-sawed Fables,” $1. 


Inexpensive 


One letter, one check and your shop- 
ping’s done. Tell us how many copies 
you want of each book, and they will be 
sent promptly, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Ci Bb Ce eb ek Fe Fk Pes eas at 
Settle That 
Christmas Question 

NOW—EASILY 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, postpaid, the following 
books by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 





GE ic occa nce Bexar @ $1.50—$—— 


“Come on 


Eo ccs cccwataceent @ $1.50—$—— 
—copies of “In Forest Land” @ $1.25—$—— 
—copies of “Be the Best”...@ $1.25—$—— 


—copies of “Re-sawed 


WE” «=k cecvensmubeabean @ $1.00—$—— 
I enclose check herewith for total $—— 








name 





address 





city and state 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Plan. Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 




















Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
Fco:psBoro y 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service", by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 























North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Secnued, Mich Cede. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
er Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama .- Facific 
International Exposition 





Lumbermen Enjoy 
| Reading “TOTEROAD 
and TRAIL” 











B! §=6TOTE-ROAD 
S AND TRAIL By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
LS ie “T ote-road and Trail,” 
\ is the most important and 
‘ entertaining that has 


come from his pen. It 
represents the ripe gen- 
ius of nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy and 
man, with the lumber 
business. 

No book of verse will 
afford a lumberman or 
logger greater joy, or 
serve aS a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 


AMERICAN 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 











Bound in Cloth, 
Gold stamped with 
gilt top. 
Illustrations in 
full color, from oil 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 21.—Most of the local mills will shut 
down next Wednesday evening, and remain 
closed over the week-end for the Thanks- 
giving holidays. 

Discussion of last week’s meeting with 
United States Senator Wesley L. Jones oc- 
cupied most of yesterday afternoon’s session 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. A special 
committee composed of President Phil Garland, 
Secretary G. A. Karlen, Ernest Dolge and 
Frost Snyder was appointed to prepare a 
synopsis of the points taken up. Several of 
the questions brought up were raised again 
for further discussion. George Gerlinger, of 
Portland, and Lee Force, of Seattle, were 
guests and took part in the discussion. John 
Dower promised the club a full report on 
President Hoover’s housing conference when 
he returns from Washington. Jack Zeimer 
urged the club to send a representative of the 
employees to Washington, but no action was 
taken on the proposal. Mr. Force announced 
the annual meeting of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., will be held in 
Tacoma Dec. 11, so that the delegates can 
attend the annual banquet of the club the 
same evening. President Garland announced 
that the club’s annual election of trustees will 
be held Dec. 4. He also urged all the mem- 
bers to attend next week’s joint meeting with 
the Young Men’s Business Club, at which Col. 


W. 3B. Greeley will deliver the principal 
address. 
The $3 minimum wage for common labor 


will be maintained by all the Tacoma mills 
that are members of the Four L, according 
to D. H. Collins, of the Manley Moore Lumber 
Co., and John Buchanan, of the Henry Mill 
& Timber Co., who represented the Tacoma 
district at a meeting of the Four L directors 
held at Portland this week. The Mountain 
Lumber Co., which resumed operations this 
week, has joined the Four L organization. 

The first of a series of vocational assemblies 
held in Tacoma for the benefit of high school 
students to aid them to choose occupations 
was devoted to lumbering, with John Dower, 
president of the John Dower Lumber Co., as 
the principal speaker. 

A series of entertainments for the benefit 
of the Tacoma unemployed will be given dur- 
ing the next few weeks by employees of 
Tacoma lumber mills. Food and clothing will 
be accepted as admission fees. The first of 
these entertainments will be held tonight. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 23.—The closing down of most mills in 
the Spokane district during the last few weeks 
will stop the accumulation of stocks, and lum- 
bermen are hoping that by spring, when the 
sawmills should normally begin operating 
again, business conditions will be improved. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. has closed both 
shifts at the Spirit Lake (Idaho) sawmill, and 
taken off the night shift at the Ione (Wash.) 
plant. The day shift will run for a few weeks 
before the winter shutdown. 

The Dalkena Lumber Co., at Dalkena, Wash., 
has shut down for the winter, and the H. E. 
Brown Timber Co. closed its Coldrun mill 
early this month. The Deer Park Lumber 
Co., at Deer Park, Wash., is not operating. 

A. P. Bailey, manager Ohio Match Co., states 
that match block plants in the Spokane dis- 
trict are operating on schedules comparable 
to those of a year ago. It expects to continue 
operating through the winter. The sawmill at 
Huetter is operating, although rail operations 
have been discontinued for the season. At 
the sawmill at Huetter, 85 men are being em- 
ployed. The Diamond Match Co. and the Fed- 
eral Match Co. are both operating on about 
the same basis as they were last fall. 

Don Lawrence, Spokane manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., returned this morning 
after a ten days’ trip to Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and San Francisco. “The lumbermen in those 
districts, particularly the Klamath Falls 
group, are really quite optimistic about spring 
operations,” stated Mr. Lawrence. “Of course 
the industry is quiet right now, but the lum- 


bermen whom I visited feel quite sure that 
everything will pick up with the coming of 
spring.” 

The orders being received in the Yakima 
and Wenatchee districts are the smallest ever 
reported in those communities by the lumber 
dealers. 

C. D. Hudson, president Hudson Lumber Co, 
and president of the Hoo-Hoo in Spokane, left 
this morning for a three or four weeks trip 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 21.—Bookings from the United King- 
dom show some improvement, and inquiries 
are larger, exporters declare. Intercoastal 


sellers have eliminated 
of several weeks ago, 
absorb the reduction in the rate from $10 to 
$9. Space now is easy, with the rate steady 
at $9, which will probably hold _ steady 
through December and January. 

Shingle demand has declined, but prices are 
holding. Shingle logs are stabilizing around 
$10. Manufacturers of shingles complain that 
cedar logs are somewhat scarce, although 
shingle production has fallen off. 

Chester Hogue, manager trade extension de- 


the 75 cent increase 
made in an effort to 


partment West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, delivered an illustrated lecture on the 
Japanese lumber industry before the Forest 
Club last Wednesday night. 

The Pacific Lumber & Shipping Co., organ- 
ized by C. W. Spence a short time ago, is 
located at 3327 White Building. The com- 


pany does rail and cargo business, 


Portland, Ore. 


21.—With some more encouraging tIn- 
quiries coming in, lumber wholesalers here 
are talking quite optimistically. Production 
of all species in this section is far below 
normal, and will be curtailed still further as 
winter comes along. Rail business was re- 
ported a trifle better this week by several 
dealers. 

The local Union Pacific shops will re-open 
Dec. 1 after a complete shutdown of more 
than a month. The car and engine repair 
shops here will employ about 600 men, and 
their operation means a considerable consump- 
tion of lumber. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 23.—The cargo movements to southern 
California ports showed a slight gain during 
the last few weeks, although the unsold stock 
reported at San Pedro harbor continues at a 
low figure. The lowest level thus far 
recorded was for the second week in October, 
a total of 3,674,000 board feet. For the cor- 
responding week of last year it was 11,691,000 
feet, and shortly afterward ran as high as 
16,000,000 board feet. Prices and demand re- 
main about the same, with very little recent 
change. 

The Pemberthy Lumber Co. has moved its 
offices to 2055 East 51st Street, Los Angeles. 

More than fifty players participated in the 
Southern California Lumbermen’s golf tourna- 
ment held at the San Gabriel Country Club. 
Al. Muller, of the San Gabriel Lumber Co., 
won the prize for low gross score, and Lee 
Noack, of the California Cabinet Co., Culver 
City, took the honors for the low net figure. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 23.—Both mills and wholesalers re- 
ported a good volume of straight-car sales 
last week. Buyers are apparently beginning 
to realize that now is the time to fill out 
stocks, instead of waiting until spring, when 
prices will probably be much higher. Inter- 
est in mixed cars also was very evident, and 
there was a moderate number of these sold 
to yards. Orders were not as badly mixed as 
were those of earlier in the fall, and mills 
are glad of the change because they have 
allowed their stocks to dwindle preparatory 
to seasonal dullness. Considerable lumber 
from mills in this district is being moved to 
yards in the southern States, which seem to 
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have experienced more of a business revival 
than those in any other section of the coun- 
try, undoubtedly because of the upward trend 
of cotton prices. Demand from yards in the 
agricultural district surrounding this market 
was very scattered last week. Rainy weather, 
with a hint of winter, seemed to have rather 
a depressing effect upon retail sales. City 
demand was only fair. 

Industrial trade is becoming more limited, 
mills report. Most manufacturers have been 
pooking consistently all fall, and many have 
just about contracted for their requirements 
for the remainder of the year, and show little 
inclination to carry their bookings over into 
the new year. The lack of building has 
caused hardwood flooring and millwork plants 
to curtail their purchases, probably until the 
spring. Railroad buying is confined prin- 
cipally to scattered lots of heavy timbers. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Nov. 23.—Rains during the last week broke 
an unusually long period of dry weather, and 
are of much encouragement to farming in- 
terests. Protracted rainfall would soon reduce 
the supply of hardwood and pine logs at the 
smaller operations. 

Sellers of pine report buying rather quiet, 
with prices steady. The firm price policy of 
the mills is having a stabilizing influence, and 
advances of 50 cents on 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
No. 2 shortleaf boards were made this week. 
Orders have picked up during the last few 
days, and some large buyers are showing in- 
terest in surplus items, which they hope to 
buy at bargain prices. Production continues 
curtailed, and plans are being made for longer 
than usual shutdowns during the December 
holidays. 

Members of the Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association assembled in district 
meeting at Brookhaven on Nov. 19. This dis- 
trict is composed of Hazelhurst, Brookhaven, 
McComb, Tylertown and Natchez. The. object 
was to formulate a better understanding among 


the dealers, to discuss trade practices, and 
advance ideas for better merchandising 
methods. At the conclusion of business, the 


delegates were entertained at a luncheon at 
Vivian’s Cafe by Brookhaven building supply 
dealers and manufacturers. Prominent lum- 
bermen and others in attendance were E. S. 


Enochs, chairman, Natchez; J. A. Minnich, 
State secretary, Jackson; George Hamilton, 
McComb; Mr. McDonald, Tylertown; L. S&S. 
Prosser, McComb; F. V. Becker, Herman De- 


cell, C. E. Klumb, L. J. Hollands and George 
Decell, of Brookhaven. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 23.—North Carolina pine business has 
taken a turn for the better, more inquiries for 
lumber of all kinds having been in circulation. 
Demand so far this month for rough and 
dressed has been below October, and October 
was far from a good month. Prices show 
little change, for the reason that millmen at 
last have realized the futility of selling at less 
prices and hoping to get by without a loss. 
There is not a great deal of lumber on hand 
unsold anywhere in the States where North 
Carolina pine is produced. Dry weather has 
resulted in forest fires, and fire fighting is 
uppermost in the minds of all manufacturers. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 
edge B&better or stock widths. Millmen are 
not bothered with much surplus stock of the 
better grades. Though small mills have had 
ideal weather for air drying lumber, the mar- 
ket has not been flooded with air dried stock, 
as production has been held down. 

30x plants are showing a little more inter- 
est in new supplies. These plants are running 
about 60 percent of normal in most instances, 
and will delay making further purchases. 
Retail yards have been showing more interest 
lately in 6- and 8-inch No. 1 box, rough and 
dressed, and these widths are far from plenti- 
ful. Naturally prices are holding firm. There 
is also some demand for No. 2 box, but buyers 
expect low prices. 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
etc. has been very light. A number of small 
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planing mills have been kept fairly busy run- 
ning roofers, but large planing mills have 
been operating only part time. Prices of 
flooring etc. remain about the same. Kiln 
dried 6- and 8-inch roofers are not easy to 
buy unless the millman’s price is paid. In 
sections producing air dried roofers, 8-inch 
widths are very scarce, and most mills pre- 
fer to sell on a delivered basis, figuring the 
stock long on sticks will weigh very light. 
Air dried roofer prices remain the same. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nov. 23.—Railroad inquiries for southern 
pine showed a decided increase last week, and 
a small number of inquiries came from yards 
in the North and East. Most of the whole- 
salers are more hopeful than they have been 
for a long time, although they do not think 
they will receive any increase in price. All 
of the mills need orders very badly, especially 
the large mills. Smaller operators have been 
getting most of the orders recently, as the 
principal demand has been for the large sizes 
and long lengths that suit the small mills 
better. Prices are about the same as they 
have been, but there is a possibility of a 
slight increase as more business is offered the 
mills. The wholesalers report that placements 
are not as easily made as they were two 
or three weeks ago. Demand for timbers has 
shown an increase, but not that for small 
dimension. ‘There has been a slightly larger 
movement of higher grades. Shed stocks are 
dragging. Only Nos. 2 and 3 common items 
are moving with any regularity. Prices on 
both shed stocks and commons are very un- 
satisfactory. Higher grades can not be sold 
at any price. 

Cypress shipments about equal production, 
but there are enormous quantities on hand 
at all the mills. 

Hardwood mills in Georgia and Florida con- 
template further curtailment if demand does 
not show signs of early betterment. 

Building in Plorida is showing a slight im- 
provement, especially in the larger cities. 
Construction of one-story residences is show- 
ing a marked increase over last month, and 
general repairs on residences are giving the 
retailers a fair volume of business. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 23.—Southern pine sales representa- 
tives report a stiffening in prices of some of 
the scarcer items, particularly No. 2 boards 
and desirable sizes of No. 1 dimension. Indi- 
cations are that production will be further 
restricted, as mills shut down early for the 
holiday season. Sales continue equal in 
volume to October’s, with railroad business 
increasing in volume. Retail buying, except 
in isolated cases, remains at a low level. 
B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch, random 
loading, is $28.50@29, being quoted by smaller 
mills; $30@31 by the larger mills. Surplus 
lengths are becoming scarcer, with 10-foot at 


$27.50; 12-foot at $27; 16-foot and longer, 
$32@33. No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, random 


lengths, small-mill stock, is $19@19.50; large 
mill stock, $22@23; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, $16.50@ 
17. No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, 
are $19@19.50 for small-mill loading and tran- 
sit cars; $21@22 for large-mill stock. Transit 
shipments are very limited. B&better car sid- 


ing is stronger, with 1x4-inch, 9-foot, $31, 
against a previous low market of $30. Car 
lining, No. 1 common, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, is 


$26; 18-foot, $29 for air dried stock; kiln dried 
stock, $2 higher. 

West Coast sales are reported to be ex- 
tremely light, with purchases largely confined 
to surplus items on which price concessions 
are large. Bé&better fir drop siding, 1x6-inch, 
standard pattern, is $28.50@29 for Rail B 
loading; straight cars, 16-foot and longer, 
$32@32.50. Bé&better flat grain fir flooring, 
1x4-inch, is $27.50@28.50 for Rail B loading. 
Vertical grain is $38.50. B&better fir ceiling, 
5x4-inch, is $22.50@23.50. No. 1 common fir 
dimension, air dried, no moisture content 
guaranty, is $12.50@13.50 for kiln dried stock, 
and $9@9.50 off Rail B list for lengths 22-foot 
and longer. Timbers up to 12x12-inch, 40- 








Is Old-fashioned 
Mississippi 






Shortleaf 


There’s 
Real Satisfaction 
In Every Foot 


Note the wonderful quality of these 
logs and you'll readily understand why 
“Bude Quality” lumber is so light in 
weight and easy to work. It’s the kind 
of lumber that'll satisfy the con- 
tractors, carpenters and builders. 


There’s satisfaction for you because 
“Bude Quality” will hold your trade 
and make good profits for you. 


Repeat orders follow a sale because 
this lumber is superbly manufactured 
—ends square, edges parallel, surfaces 
smooth, and patterns accurately 
moulded. 


Order “Bude Quality” finish, casing, 
base, ceiling, siding, moulding, boards, 
lath, in mixed cars. Write now for 
quotations on regular items and also 
on short length lumber. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
Scranton, Pa. 


Grade Marked 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


We have a separate hardwood plant 
at Bude, Miss., in which we are 
manufacturing Poplar, Red and 
Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and 
White plain and quar- 
tered Oak, Ash, 
Beech; Hickory, Soft 
Maple, plain and 
quartered Tu- 
pelo and Syc- 
amore. 












Also 
Selling 
“NEWMAN” 

Original Growth 
Longleaf Products 





50 
CI CALIFORNIA Coo 








Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 

White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











California Pine 


and Sugar Pine 


California Redwood 


WENDLING-NATHAN CO. 
Ww aareceenite — 
L ‘’s B 9 
y "110 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 









































Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Klamath 
California 


Pine 











Quality Timber From 
Famous Klamath District 


Note the size of the logs shown aboveand you'll 
readily understand why we offer buyers such 
high quality, soft-textured lumber. We can guar- 
antee you a dependable source of supply for 
years to come and supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP and BOX 


Get our quotations now. 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 














BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s the place 
to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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foot and under, full sawn, rough, No. 1 com- 
mon, are $32.50; select common, $34.50; select 
structural, $36.50. 

All above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

E. A. Frost, president Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), Shreveport, La., was here 
Thursday, and stated that the company mills 
would close Dec. 17, remaining closed during 
the Christmas and New Year holidays. He 
also said that stocks had been very materially 
reduced through curtailment, that there would 
be no ‘further reduction in the company’s 
southern pine prices during this year, and that 
he firmly believed that the next change in 
prices would be upward. 


Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 23.—While forest fires continued this 
week in southern Georgia, it is believed that 
there is no danger of the flames spreading. 
The State highway department and other 
agencies are co-operating in establishing fire 
breaks. 

Roofer manufacturers have made no effort 
to increase production in the last two weeks, 
and many of the plants have been shut down 
for months. Efforts are being made to create 
employment for idle men in this territory, in 


building work, and this has increased con- 
sumption of roofers. Prices are still at rock 
bottom, 


Inquiries for longleaf have picked up, and 
business may be a little better than it was 
a month ago. Some of the manufacturers 
anticipate that orders will be placed during 
the coming month for delivery in January or 
later. 

Hardwood business was better 
November than for many months. 
cipal demand appears 
manufacturers, 


during 
The prin- 
to be from furniture 
but some orders are coming 


from radio manufacturers and other indus- 
trial users. All woods are represented in 
shipments, with oak and the gums favorites. 


A few mills are starting up in this territory, 
yet production is said to be below shipments. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 23.—The wholesale market continues 
to show improvement, and orders for southern 
pine are coming in with fair regularity. The de- 
mand reported by dealers here seems to be 
largely from Texas and Oklahoma, with Texas 
leading. There is still some replacement busi- 
ness coming from the North, but yard orders 


from that section are seasonally slowing 
down. None of the retailers is well supplied 
with lumber, and indications are that the 
mills will have a little more difficulty in 
supplying mixed cars, as they report broken 
stocks, Neither are they in shape to book 


the usual 10- and 20-car orders that ordinarily 
follow the taking of retail inventories. Pine 
wholesalers are feeling much better over the 


outlook. Prices are firm and some advances 
are reported. Gains are not more than 50 
to 75 cents. Mills are firm in quoting, and 


average prices are becoming somewhat bet- 
ter. Shipments have been slowed up by re- 
cent rains. 

Demand for hardwood is reported, 
some cases the mills have booked 
orders for dry stock that they 
several good-sized orders are going begging, 
it is stated. The average price advance in 
lower grades of oak will in some cases amount 
to $2. Upper grades are also firm. The hard- 
wood sellers, with stocks broken, are stand- 
ing pat on nearly all quotations. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 23.—Buying in this State took an up- 
turn last week. Demand was for badly mixed 


and in 
all the 
can fill, and 


cars, largely of lower grades, with a fair 
sprinkling of uppers. Only shed stock was 
being ‘shipped in straight carlots. Stocks 


here are at the lowest point they ever reached, 
and bottoms of yard piles and of flooring bins 
are showing for the first time in years. Mixed 
as well as pool cars are being ordered. In 
larger towns, ‘the volume of new building is 
limited, but rural communities are recovering 
rapidly, with better price for farm products, 
so repairing and rebuilding are proceeding. 
Farmers can secure loans more easily than 
city dwellers. 

Stock shortage at larger mills becomes more 
noticeable, and prices are firming. Sales lim- 
its have been placed on some scarce items. 
No. 3 common 1x3- and 4-inch flooring and 
sheathing advanced 50 cents to $1, and No. 2 
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common about 50 cents. No. 3 siding ang 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1x3-inch flooring eased off 3) 
No. 2 flooring, 1x4-inch moved back to $10.59 
@11, No. 1 dropped to $19, and Bé&better ty 
$23. No. 2, 1x3-inch flooring is $9.50; No, 1 
$21, and Bé&better, $25. S2S&CM 1x6-ingt 
No. 3 is $8; No. 2, $11, and other workings 
are $1 more. Calls for Nos. 1 and 2 Ceiling 
and partition show an increase. Planing mills 
and trim plants are buying limited amounts, 
Sash and doors in this territory have listeg 
an average discount of 5 percent from former 
prices. Nearby small mills truck in enough 
dimension and small timbers to care for the 
trade. Timbers are slow, with prices yp. 
changed. Only small lots of car decking ang 
other railroad stock are being taken, for re. 
pairs. Pine and red cedar shingles are moy. 
ing more freely than at any time within the 
last two years. Oak flooring prices, at the 
lowest level in twenty years, are stationary, 
Demand for hardwood flooring is poor, stock 
is plentiful, and some offers are made at $5 
to $10 under manufacturers’ lists. 


Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 24.—Lumber shipments into New 
England are exceptionally light, and probably 
will be even lighter in December. 
stocks have been permitted to run down, and 
in many instances are surprisingly low and 
broken. The deflationist policy of bankers 
has stifled the building industry in recent 
weeks. Building permits filed during October 
in Massachusetts are fat below those of last 








[Sales-o-gram No. 101] 


BRIDGES 


In ancient days the general of an invad- 
ing army would make a great ceremony of 
burning his bridges behind him, thus to give 
every man the realization that he must win 
or die. Some men go into salesmanship 
with the notion that if they are not suc- 
cessful they can find something else—and 
usually they have to. Selling is a jealous 
mistress and insists on whole-hearted devo- 
tion. Those not dead in earnest might just 
as well not start. Would that there were 
some impressive ceremony, comparable to 
burning a bridge which would sear the 
thought into the minds of some salesmen 
inclined to be irresolute. Times like these 
demand it. 





year, and similar conditions exist through- 
out the Northeast, explaining why retail yard 
trade is mostly small lot business. Special- 
ists in industrial lumber have been doing 
rather better this fall than merchants han- 
dling only building items, but some slacken- 
ing of industrial activity has been noted of 
late. 

N. J. Blinn, who has been the Godfrey Lum- 
ber Co.’s specialist on the sale of eastern 
spruce cargoes, will join the staff of the H. 
B. Stebbins Lumber Co., of Boston, on Dec, 1. 
George Fisher, for many years a member of 
the Godfrey selling staff, has decided to con- 
tinue in the lumber business and expects to 
announce his future plans shortly. 

F. S. Hartley, formerly with the Noyes 
Lumber Co., of Boston, is now selling for the 
Lawrence & Klein Co., of Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 23.—Lumber 





sales and inquiry were 
slower last week than they have been re- 
cently, possibly because of the approach of 


inventory time. Warm weather has stimu- 
lated suburban building, and the future looks 
a little brigher to outlying yards. 

Several representatives of western pine 
mills are complaining about the way in which 
rail shipments have reached here. Rust 
stains have. spoiled several shipments, and 
the representatives have told the railroads 
that they will insist on being given cars with 
sound lumber sheathing and ceiling to pro- 
tect their merchandise. 

Immediate construction of a $600,000 block 


Retail yard | 


— 
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of homes in Garden City, Nassau County, 
Long Island, has been announced by the Spi- 
vak Bros. Plans call for forty-five houses on 
g0-foot plots, each house to have six or seven 
rooms and two or three baths. Contract for 
the lumber has not yet been let, as far as 
could be learned. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 25.—Northern pine manufacturers in 
the Head of the Lakes region report receipt 
of orders in about the same volume as at this 
time last year, but business was not particu- 
larly active in November, 1930. With stocks 
about 30,000,000 feet short of last year’s fig- 
ure at this time, the mills report that they 
are in a position to ship mixed stock on short 
notice, and there is little likelihood of a 
shortage in supply before next year’s cut is 
ready for the market. The chief buyers of 
northern pine are line yards, which are round- 
ing out depleted stocks, and in most cases 
they demand quick shipment of badly mixed 
cars. Box and crating interests are taking 
some material, but not as large a volume as 
in former years. Although prices remain firm 
for the most part, here and there special con- 
cessions are being made to meet competition 
from outside this territory, or to move items 
that the mills desire to get rid of. Mill op- 
erations have ended for the year, and manu- 
facturers say logging will be of smaller vol- 
ume than that of last season. 

Although cold weather has held off until 
late this year, demand for storm sash is 
increasing, giving the millwork industry a 
fair volume of business when combined with 
the call for other items. Building activity 
in the Twin Cities has fallen off in the last 
two weeks, although some small residential 
construction is still in progress. In the rural 
sections there is little building or repair ac- 
tivity, and there is not likely to be before 


spring. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 23.—-Demand for pine and fir is at:.a 
standstill in the San Francisco Bay region, 
with cedar moving somewhat better. 

Last week 8,260,000 feet of lumber reached 
San Francisco from Oregon and Washington, 
as compared to 9,436,000 for the previous 
week. This week 3,150,000 feet of lumber 
shipped by water from California mills 
reached San Francisco, and 730,000 feet was 
shipped by rail. Last week 2,000,000 feet of 
California lumber reached San Francisco by 
water, in comparison with 1,900,000 feet arriv- 
ing by rail. 

Water rates to the Atlantic seaboard from 
San Francisco have been set at $9 for Decem- 
ber and January. Every effort is being made 
by local steamship companies to fix a rate for 
the rest of 1932, but up to the present this 
has not been done. 

Pine mills report that there has been such 
a lull in demand for their products that pur- 
chasers can almost name their own price. The 
larger mills in this region claim that stocks 
on hand will not ke moved during the winter 
months, and therefore no dates have been set 
for reopening mills after the winter shutdown. 
Shook manufacturers report that exportation 
to the Hawaiian Islands has been materially 
affected by reduction of corrugated box prices 
to materially below those of pine shook ma- 
terial. 

Northern California continues to use the 
greater part of the redwood output, due to 
the fact that Douglas fir is being used in 
large quantities in the southern California 
markets, while mountain pine is used exclu- 
sively on the east side of the San Joaquin 
Valley. Eastern shipments of redwood are 
confined to common grades to be used for 
posts, cheap sidings, and boards. These ship- 
ments are going east by water, with only a 
few shipments of finished redwood going east 
by rail. Redwood has not been able to meet 
competition from southern red cypress, due to 
drastie price reductions on cypress. It is 
hoped by the redwood interests that this price 
situation will soon improve. Redwood com- 
mons are only a few dollars below last year’s 
level, while uppers have shown a larger de- 
cline. The principal export market for red- 
wood, Australia, which last year took 60,000,- 
000 feet, has so far this year taken only 
5,000,000 feet. This reduction is attributed to 
the fact that a great deal of Russian timber 
is finding its way to the Australian market, 
and also to the fact that financial conditions 
in Australia are very poor. 








PRIDE OF CRAFTSMAN SHIP 





DENSE 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 





ee worthy 
of the name take pride in the excel- 
lence of the finished product as it 
leaves their hands. The making 
of fine lumber, definitely graded 
for specific purposes, is a craft ex- 
celled in by the workmen of the 
3rooks-Scanlon Corporation. 


Many Brooks-Scanlon men 
have been associated with this 
fifty-five year old institution for 
ten, twenty and even twenty-five 
vears. They have “grown up” in 
the lumber industry. Their knowl- 
edge and experience may be de- 
pended upon. 


Whatever the building pur- 
pose, whether finish lumber for 
beautiful interiors or structural 
timbers for heavy “millwork”, 
Florida dense longleaf pine may be 
purchased with confidence from 
the Brooks-Scanlon plant. 





ASK ABOUT ALUM-WOOD—MILL-PRIMED WITH ALUMINUM PAINT 


FOLEY, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 
100 MILLION BOARD FEET ANNUALLY 





CHIEF 
SHOPPENAGON 


Z MICHIGAN 
On the AuSableRiver 


“CHIEF BRAND mianeine: 


A rush wire order for a carload of flooring was received from 
Philadelphia on Friday afternoon. The car was loaded Saturday 
and left here Sunday noon. It was in Philadelphia on Consignee’s 
siding Wednesday afternoon and the flooring was all unloaded 
and delivered on the job by Thursday afternoon. 


This is not unusual service. We can do the same for you. 





Or 
~) 
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Make Profits for Your Shop 
With a Lange Glass Edger 


Our smallest model 






The Lange 


“ECONOMY” 
EDGER 


| for Your 


Shop Bench 
Less Motor $55 
With Motor $70 


There is a model of Lange Glass 
Edger for every glass shop need. 
Lange Edgers cost little to buy, 


and less to run. 


SEND FOR OUR 
LITERATURE TODAY 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Manufacturers of all types of 
glass grinding machinery. 


166 N. May St. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Sisal-reenforced 


waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL11-28 Gray 























Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structura] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 





American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Dean Cook, of Madera, Calif., sales manager 
of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., arrived in 
Chicago early this week to spend several days 
calling on the trade in this vicinity. 

Arthur Henderlong, of the Henderlong Lum- 
ber Co., Crown Point, Ind., called at Chicago 
lumber offices Saturday. He was here to at- 
tend the Wisconsin-Chicago football game. 


Fred Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., retailer, was in Chicago Sat- 
urday to attend the Wisconsin-Chicago football 
game, and called on a few of his friends in the 
local lumber trade. 


L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
left last week on a trip to the West Coast, ex- 
pecting to visit San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
probably San Diego, Calif., among other cities. 
He will be gone three weeks. 


Carl Lystad has been appointed as manager 
of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co.’s plant at Bar- 
ber, Idaho, to take the place of Walter A. Bar- 
ton, resigned. Mr. Lystad is also manager of 
the firm’s Emmett plant, previously serving for 
fifteen years as grade inspector at the plants. 


John Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber 
Co., Chicago wholesaler of hardwoods, spent 
several days the latter part of last week in 
northern Indiana, calling on customers there. 
He attended the football game between Indiana 
and Purdue universities; he had a special in- 
terest in it, for his son Jack plays on the Indi- 
ana team. 

W. E. Griffee, who has been “loaned” by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for sev- 
eral months, and recently aided in organizing 
a Hoo-Hoo club in Louisville, Ky., returned to 
Chicago last week and to his duties as field 
man for the National. He will again make 
his headquarters here. 

In a letter received from F. A. Sohst, well 
known importer of Hamburg, Germany, men- 
tion is made of the fact that it is no exception 
for that port to have lumber importing concerns 
doing business there who are one hundred years 
old. Mr. Sohst has been operating a yard in 
the Free Port Zone there for more than twen- 
ty-five years, and together with other import- 
ters is always prepared to handle foreign im- 
ported lumber and logs arriving at Hamburg. 

Addington-Beaman Lumber Co., of Norfolk, 
Va., with branch office in New York City, has 
announced that H. M. Von Bulow, formerly 
with the Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, 
Va., has joined its sales force and will continue 
to serve his old line of customers in and around 
the metrepolitan district. Addington-Beaman 
Lumber Co. is one of the large distributers of 
North Carolina pine and hardwoods, as well as 
West Coast products. Mr. Von Bulow is well 
known to the trade throughout the metropolitan 
district. 


Manages Michigan Retail Yard 


Micu., Noy. 23.—His many 
throughout the lumber and_ building 
material industry will be interested to know 
that K. P. Aschbacher, formerly of Toledo, 
Ohio, now is Jocated in this city, where he has 
accepted a position as manager of the Miller 
Lumber Co. Mr. Aschbacher, who is consid- 
ered one of the best retail lumber and _ build- 
ing material merchants in the country, has been 
connected with the lumber business since 1908, 
since that time having been identified with the 
following well known concerns: C. J. Carter 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Doniphan Lum- 
ber Co., Kensett, Ark.; Frisco Lumber Co., 





KALAMAZOO, 
friends 


Oklahoma City, Okla.; Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co., Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Co, 
and Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, 





Executives Are Promoted 


Announcement has been made by Henry Dis- 
ston & Sons (Inc.), at Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturers of the famous Disston saws, that effec- 
tive Nov. 16, S. Horace Disston, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales, has been made sec- 
ond vice president and assistant general manager 
of the company. At the same time announce- 
ment was made that the sales activities of the 
company have become consolidated in three ma- 
jor divisions. David W. Jenkins will continue 
to direct the sales activities in the mill division, 
sales to the hardware trade will continue under 
the supervision of George W. Eckhardt, while 
Harry K. Rutherford has been made sales man- 
ager of the industrial division. 





Providing Facilities For Buying 
Treated Lumber 


An announcement of real interest to retail 
lumber dealers and users of lumber in the 
Chicago area was made this week by the 


American Lumber & Treating Corporation to 
the effect that the Joslyn Manufacturing & Sup- 
ply Co. is completing treating plant facilities 
in the Chicago district, at Franklin Park, to 
treat lumber and timbers, sash and window 
frames etc., with Wolman Salts. During the 
last five years the American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Corporation has carried on an extensive 
campaign in the Chicago area acquainting engi- 
neers, architects and industrial concerns with 
Wolman Salts and its advantages as a wood 
preservative. 

As a result of the work that has been done 
there are many installations of Wolmanized 
lumber in the Chicago district, all of these, 
however, having involved carload lot quantities. 
Many opportunities have been offered the com- 
pany to furnish Wolmanized lumber in less 
than carload quantities, but for the lack of 
proper facilities near at hand for treating the 
lumber, distribution of this material in small 
quantities was severely handicapped. 

Through the installation of treating facili- 
ties at the Joslyn company’s plant, users of 
lumber now will be able to avail themselves 
of this treatment, since Wolmanized lumber 
can be had in any quantity on short notice. 

These facilities are being made available to 
retail lumber dealers throughout the Chicago 
area and they are being advised that the Jos- 
lyn company will make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the treatment of lumber in any 
quantity desired, this arrangement being one 
that will accrue to the mutual advantage of 
both the dealer and the lumber user. 

In a letter to the retail lumber dealers the 
American Lumber & Treating Corporation said: 

We 


are not asking you to stock Wolman- 
ized material. We merely would like to 
depend on your co-operation by urging its 
use when you deem it necessary and advis- 
able. We are asking all users to purchase 
their requirements in the usual way from 


their regular sources and merely request this 
treatment as desired. 

Perhaps we can render some assistance 
where you find that substitutes not in your 
line are being used because untreated lumber 
will not endure harmful exposures. Let's 
build to endure with Wolmanized forest pro- 
ducts now available to all users, and thereby 
counteract the invasion of so called substi- 
tutes. 


No doubt, many dealers in the Chicago area 
who have been interested in the development 
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of some plan that would make it possible for 
them to supply their trade with treated lumber 
in small quantities will be glad to learn that 
these facilities now ate made available to them 
through the Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Co. 





Prominent Chicago Dealer Moves 


The outstanding recent development in the 
Chicago retail lumber trade has been the pur- 
chase by the Joseph Lumber Co. of the yard 
at the corner of Belmont and Kimball avenues 
from the Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Co., 
(the latter firm will concentrate its merchan- 
dising at its main yard, at 35th Street and Ra- 
cine Avenue). The Joseph company, which op- 
erated for years under the name of Joseph 
Bros. Lumber Co. at the corner of 22nd Street 
and Ashland Avenue, will abandon that site 
by the end of the year, and already has estab- 
lished its headquarters at its new location. The 
new telephone number is Independence 6000. 

Considerable significance is attached to the 
move, by the local trade, for it brings this 
aggressive dealer from the strictly industrial 
neighborhood into a residential section, away 
from the coal piles and grime of the old water- 
front. At its present location the company 
has a display window, and will devote increased 
attention to the merchandising of Hoosier kit- 
chen cabinets, paints, hardware and other spe- 
cialty lines. 

The yard itself will provide greatly enhanced 





Because there is a large amount of pedestrian traffic at the corner of 
Belmont and Kimball avenues, Chicago, this display of Hoosier kitchen 
equipment, paints, etc., facing on Kimball Avenue, is expected to be 
It is at the yard recently purchased by the Joseph 
Lumber Co., which has already moved to the new location 


profitable indeed. 


facilities for the handling of lumber of all types 
and sizes, for it is more compact than the other 
yard while providing the same space. The for- 
mer location was long and narrow, and too 
widely scattered for the greatest efficiency, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was informed by I. 
Callner, treasurer of the company. Facilities 
for handling large quantities of lumber must be 
provided, for this company sells large quantities. 
It is now preparing to furnish the lumber for 
the new Chicago postoffice, the general con- 
tract for which was awarded to the John Grif- 
fiths & Sons Co. All of this lumber will be 
handled through the Joseph yard, in the usual 
way, and will be delivered within the next 
twelve or fifteen months. 

All the buildings at the yard are being given 
a new coat of bright yellow paint, as are also 
the fences. Provision for a parking space has 
been made inside the yard fence. A few changes 
in the two-story office building were necessary, 
but these have been made, and the company is 
now functioning quite smoothly in its new home. 
3esides Mr. Callner the officers of the company 
are: President, Sam Joseph; vice president, 
C. W. Friedman; and secretary, Harry Joseph. 

The company when organized over a quarter- 
century ago was known as the I. Lurya Lumber 
Co., and was associated with the Archer Lum- 
ber Co., Standard Lumber Co., and the Liberty 
Lumber & Mil! Co. When, however, in 1920 
Mr. Lurya moved to Detroit all the companies 
were combined in the Joseph Bros. Lumber Co. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Retailers Pushing Insulation Sales 


Cioguet, MINN.,. Nov. 23.—That retail lum- 
ber dealers throughout the country are tremen- 
dously interested in pushing the sales of insu- 
lating material and educating themselves and 
their trade on the subject of house insulation is 
indicated in the number of requests being re- 
ceived from dealers by the Wood Conversion 
Co., of this city, for copies of the booklet 
“House Insulation: Its Economies and Applica- 
tion,” which recently was released by the De- 
partment of Commerce through the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. The Wood 
Conversion Co. purchased 30,000 copies of the 
booklet for distribution to dealers. E. W. Da- 
vis, general manager of the company, says that 
since carrying a page in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN early this month, to give publicity to 
the booklet, many requests have been received 
from interested dealers, 


Finds That Trucks Provide the 
Cheapest Logging System 


An interesting visitor to Chicago this week 
was W. D. Beardshear, of Nemo, S. D., man- 
ager of the lumber and timber department of 
the Homestake -Mining Co., Lead, S. D. While 
its volume of lumber shipments this year has 
been lower than in previous years, Mr. Beard- 
shear feels rather good over the fact that his 
company has not found it necessary to reduce 
wages and take other 
extreme steps because 
of this lessened volume. 
Following a series of 
experiments and care- 
ful cost studies, Mr. 
Beardshear reports that 
he has entirely aban- 
doned railroad logging 
and is doing all of the 
logging for his mill 
with trucks and trailers. 

The Homestake com- 
pany operates another 
sawmill at Moskee, 
Wyo., and in connection 
with that _ operation, 
“Caterpillar” tractors and 
trailers are being used. 





Mr. Beardshear finds 
truck logging satisfac- 
tory in every respect, 


especially in view of the 
fact that he has been 
enabled to-reduce his logging costs in this way 
95 cents a thousand feet. In these days of low 
prices and high selling costs a saving of this 
amount in the operating end has a considerable 
influence on the profit and loss accounts. Al- 
though a native of Nebraska, a prairie State, 
Mr. Beardshear is an enthusiastic booster for 
the Black Hills country in which he has spent 
many years in connection with lumbering op- 
erations. 

Mr. Beardshear was enroute to Washington, 
D. C., to look after some important business 
matters and before returning to headquarters in 
the Black Hills expects to spend a short time in 
New York and possibly some of the other east- 
ern centers. 


New White Pine Sales Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 24.—From the 
sales headquarters of the Winton Lumber Co., 
in 2600 Foshay Tower, the announcement came 
today that R. C. Winton assumes charge of 
sales for the company’s Idaho white pine mills, 
effective immediately. 

For several years he was in charge of sales 
for the firm’s white spruce mills, leaving that 
part of the business about two years ago to 
handle another line of work connected with the 
Winton interests. As spruce sales manager Mr. 
Winton gained a wide acquaintance in the trade, 
in both the East and the West, and his experi- 
ence of other years has given him intimate 
knowledge of woods and mill operations, also. 
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CHICAGO 





SPECIALISTS 
Sou Can Rely Upon 


Anything you need in Yard 
or Shed Stock can be ship- 
ped promptly from large re- 
serve stocks. Order the 
items you need in mixed car. 


Special attention given to 
LCL orders and shipments. 


Ask for Quotations Now. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 


| WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 


and Air Deieg ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 

















A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 
Hundreds of 








new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us VICE a week as 
they start in 
business. 
Book credit rat- 
# ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable. 

Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 


offer. 
Our Collection 
Department has 


had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 

















Established1847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 


Brokers. We 
Ocean Freight Brokers [7ic3"aa's 
tend to collection 

and Contractors of invoices. 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 





Bird Houses 





Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Sat. canes an phan, 600k: Ma. i, 0640: Be. | oe | ee re eee 5% | No. 
eS. | Dimension r eet or more additional discount 5% —e 
12’ 14° 16’ 18’ 20° 22&24’ 26-32’ | Clear Lattic , Ri 
WwW No. 1, 2” thick— : an ©, SAS, 4 to 16 f thar 
ISCONSIN HEMLOCK =| 4,811.25 $11.00 $12.00 $13.00 $12.50 5. | 1g 100lin.fe cent 
Following are f. o. b. We i - | 4 10.25 10. 25 11. 50 12.00 12.00 $14.25 $16.50 1%” ad dined nS arraicen al tein heinly hans 8 lia” 4 " 
Wo. 1 A tis A Aa, = ausau, Wis., prices: | 8”. 10.50 10.50 11.75 12.00 12.25 14.50 16.50 iste eaten oseescecscoccoscessces . ee 
Be 10, 1214" 16° | 10% 11-25 10.75 11.25 11.25 12.75 14.50 16.50 archi auido as aaah ame 7 Whi 
Ee. cnsoneneeaageile ese “Gene tine | OO ee ee 18:00 14:30 46.80 [Rea 
UE ee eae ae 23.00 24.00 25.50 | 2x4”, 8’ $11.00; 10’, $10.50; 3x6° 10’, $9.75 — Sou 
| Fae HH OER BG) Rion "ie el Se "Sue” fae | WEST COAST SPRUCE | 3 
Ey. trentonneenees f 27. : Jo. 2..... >.5 7.00 50 $1.7 75 $6.00 P 
ie a os een sak ae ae ee el ++ | peetiamd, Oren Mov. 94-—The following an 
prices on No. 1 boards. , “ No. 1 Common Timbers pleas tr" m ane _ 
Wo. 1 Memlock Dimension, 8181Z— 3x3 to 4x12" to 20’, surfaced ......... $13.25 arlots prevailing today: 
8’ 10° 12&14" 16’ 5x5 to Sean” GO GO, WO cecsesnccwns 12.00 Finish— Factory stock— ; 
SS a $24.50 $24.50 $24.50 $25.50 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 12.50 EE. cn mnwna $43.00 GFE ccceccues $17.00 | = 
2x 6” acdocnan 22.50 23.50 24.00 25.50 Pir Lath ix4—10” .... 33.00 “ oeeceees . 21.00 F 
OS Lg ae 4.5 7 5. z Wy! ae Y 
ne cas MR BE BE GR RR 8 ead $2.25 | Bevel siding— pO 23.00 $19) 
2x12” hte EEE 23.50 30.00 29.00 29.50 Bu&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ OO Ee phe $19.00 10&12/4 ... oa my H 
oe No. 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price =. i ria: Pa RES IP ney ae ere = . 4x6”, Flat gr. 20.00 8" RPE oen s 
Se ee ee ee FEO se iscchavdnedecenentcnerssnersoane 9.50 Vert. gr. 26:00 Green box ii.00@13.00 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES» 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 
direct, to the trade, on cnaeed or part pice 
lots, o. b. mill, all prices being based on 
four Pn to the square, and shingles mixed 





with fir lumber being 10 cents higher than 
these prices: 
New Grades 

Washington-Oregon Mills— Per Square 
Royals, 24” 

ED Sarr eee rer ee $2.07 @ 2.80 

ear ee enna eae 1.90 @ 1.70 

SE. SF nbc decrv_t Cer errsbnverterds KIS eHeewen 
Perfections, 18”— 

ES eRe Minar gearen ree ieame ateinty ger ee 1.80 @ 2.25 

eg bo rae a ee de ee 1.15 @ 1.50 

So oe er or Seah rea notahe cate 90 @ 1.25 
16”— 

Mn. 2, Mee POPTOOE 66k ss ts 1.50 @ 2.00 

No. 2 or All Ronen 1.30 @ 1.65 

No. 3 or 10” clear or better..... -.90 @ 1.25 
tiepensions, G/E, GEES occ vicircescn 1.55 @ 1.65 
British Columbia Mills— 
Royals, 24”— 

EE A ee es earn he $2.40 

PE. CV. CSRS RADE TEE HEE MAES ORO” 1.80 @ 

ee eo hben ee eeeenkbiogaweenivnet webeeweews 
Perfections, 18”— 

Se arias awe tak seen 1.80 @ 2.00 

EE ee ESI ee pea et A ons 1.00 @ 1.10 

i Son 6.5 kbd eee ead Ob weeeh sat Sameer 
16”— 

Mo. 1, REM POTTOCU bi nc ces 1.60 @ 1.72 

a 5 OF Be Gee cv cenernassus 1.20 @ 1.36 

No. 3 or 10” clear or better..... .90 @ 1.08 
Dimensions, 6/5, SEIS’ sc cceseces sve 1.65 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia Pa., Nov. 23.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 


B&better, $37.00; No. 1 common, $33.50; No. 2 
droppings, $25.00. 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 





Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $40.00 $52.00 $60.00 $71.00 


GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$18.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

—— and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
22.00. 


NorRTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 


10-inch, $24.00. 12-inch, $25.00. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 

Beecmetier, BEGIN. cass ccccccsccccces $37.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 

matter, SSARIP IER .cicnecescivases $55.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 


S4S, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $18.50; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $19.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 


10- to 16-foot, $21.00. 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 23.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 
White Southern Heart 


ei Oak SapPine Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.10 $0.90 $1.75 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.00 80 1.45 
No. 3, 6x8”, 3” 8” face... .90 oe 1.23 
No, 2, 6x7”, 3” 7” face... .80 .60 1.07 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .76 -50 .89 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 


cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 
cents less than white oak. 
Switch Bridge 

a Ties Plank 
NE I sis eh ecaiam acne Oe $34.00 $32.00 
INE fick cat RO aria boa a 31.00 cece 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 

oe bo aeccauewene ace ced 5.00 

SP ers Orem Stacia ae are 27.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 21. 





List prices of logs: 


Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 
Cedar: Shingle logs $8@10; lumber logs, 


$19@ 20. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $9.50@11.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f, 0. b. Nor- 
folk prices received during the week ended 
Nov. 21, as reported by the North Carolina 
Pine Association: 





h 
Edge 4/4— 
_ ae ne a had ce rivera ik onion orate $32.85 
N TT et ee ee ee ee ee 24.05 
sa BPA ay 5, las. an Nara aiicieatin. aris ce “ecetridcabsari eI 15.20 
EE NN “Gb oscVinia wo wiedis ney ek kao bn oattake 12.50 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
Oe ga ee a $34.60 as 7 ae 
OE. és8 wcweies 36.55 Poe ate 
MCU) coe deameres 35.05 $25.70 $16.20 $14.35 
) ere en 36.75 neeR ee cate 
Salle re ae 8 37.90 28.90 16.80 15.10 
SEE. nsvesieccss Se 33.55 18.60 15.40 
De iceye anaes 32.00 36.20 21.80 16.90 
Edge B&better— 
Nh les rare venir bi arare-ecoin wipe elntlerer rates $37.40 
ME hearse arnige a ia-eisk webb Rw eth ies o wlind bis Swine 50.00 
SES - Shon ir acho nnd ed Gta War din oh ata aaa ba eta ac a 54.80 
gg RTS Sr er ee an Oe ae eas rR 39.50 
Bark Strips— 
NR NIN aa! cing aig ink gress wet vce aaha sece $24.20 
BE ale rk ath lei hia e bia cand ky Wal Babs Ral de aiarr ata 10.50 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring Wide Wider 
SS —e ee ee $32.25 $30.60 
No. 1 common, }#”.......... 28.30 27.25 
Io. 2 COMMON, 12 206 ccc wes 18.60 18.80 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $25.30 
Box bark strip, dreased......<iccicsios 14.60 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
Ride heey aie Ric SAR ere a Se wea a ae $16.90 
SIN ek se oa sa.ces a ay SG BASU eda Dea ete a 17.60 
BN ree dra Gs Ve ae RISE Cee aw ee @ a ee 18.15 
OT ar ous wo Gira pmo bade Wk ae acme Te) ce ee 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 23. 





sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
| Serer $95@100 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 
No. 3 COME. ..<s 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy 35@ 38 55@ 57 60@ 62 

PLAIN RED OAK— 
a) See 75@ 82 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 COM... 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
PO. S OOM. ccs 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT 
4. MECC OTe Te 70@ 75 80@ 85 90@ 95 
roe, 2 GOs csc 42@ 46 61@ 65 61@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 
_ No. 2 com... 25@ 28 29@ 32 3o3@ 35 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 
Wormy ..... 28@ 32 30@ 33 35@ 37 
PoPLAR— 


Panel & No. 1 


18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
og | ee aes eee 85@100 105@1i5 3120@130 
Saps & sel.... 60@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
DOR avea chews 40@ 45 50@ 55 55@ 60 
ae eee 28@ 30 32@ 35 38@ 40 
No. 2-B ...... 22@ 24 26@ 28 27@ 29 

MAPLE— 
2 SAPP ere 70@ 75 75@ 78 78@ 80 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 92@ 55 57@ 60 
Ne. 3 Com....-. 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 


flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Nov. 21: 

First Second Third 
RMN Sart & 2 Sobor Seg hates $51.45 $41.03 $23.89 
Eee} §«6peekwewse cease 47.95 ae er 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
SOME. naraieaae me er eae $105.00 $ 70.00 
) eee eee 110.00 80.00 
FR PRS Sie Ser ay 110.00 80.00 
SR ere rr pee 115.00 85.00 
SE sg. dein sey tat we scliar oa a 140.00 110.00 
i AP pr ee eee 150.00 120.00 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
Jk See $47-49 $37-39 $28-29 $20-21 $15-16 
* e- 65-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 15-16 
| or 60-62 50-52 38-40 25-26 15-16 
Se 70-72 60-62 43-45 28-30 15-16 
BircH— 
|) 52-54 37-39 27-28 19-21 14-15 
>, = 55-57 40-42 30-32 21-22 15-16 
| ae 60-62 45-47 36-38 23-24 14-15 
ee 67-69 52-54 42-44 30-32 14-16 
a 75-77 60-62 55-57 45-47 noes 
fe 80-8 65-6 60-62 50-52 ees 
i a 130-135 115-120 100-105 ap Pe ar 
cea 45-46 - 25-26 17-18 cena 
) 45-46 35-36 25-26 ae-as ‘ieee 
Thin 4/4. 45-46 35-36 25-26 " 


Price of No. 2 and better, ine ‘inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $24-25. 


For select red, add $10. 


Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $50-52; one and two face clear, 


$38-40; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $60-62, one 
and two face clear, $48-50. 
Sort MAPLE— 
i ericees 45-47 35-37 25-26 17-18 14-15 
See 50-52 40-42 30-32 21-22 15-16 
ik ee 60-62 50-52 35-37 23-24 14-15 
fee 60-62 50-52 35-37 28-30 14-15 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 
|, eee 40-42 28-30 20-21 17-18 
ae 47-49 35-37 22-23 19-20 
SS, 47-49 35-37 22-23 20-21 
J 50-52 35-37 25-26 20-21 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
er 80-82 ome 55-57 25-26 16-17 
SS) es 85-87 60-62 30-32 18-19 
ee 90-92 65-67 30-32 19-20 
ee 95-97 . 75-77 38-40 25-26 
ee 105-107 ante 85-87 52-54 60 ue 
> Fe ee Ip Sk) SER 95-97 57-59 30-82 
Basswoop— 
SEE 50-52 40-42 28-30 20-21 14-15 
oe 53-55 43-45 32-34 22-23 15-16 
i ae 57-59 47-49 35-37 22-23 15-16 
J 62-64 52-54 40-42 22-23 15-16 
ae 70-7 60-62 50-52 35-37 coes 
pT peer 80-82 70-72 60-62 40-42 eese 
Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $55-57; or on 
grades, FAS, $65-67; No. 1, $45-47; 5/4 No. 
1&better, $60- 62; or on grades, FAS, $70-72; 
No. 1, $50-52 


One and ewe face clear 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $45-47; 1x5-inch, $50-52. 


RED OAk— 
oe 60-62 45-47 33-35 23-25 12-13 
er 65-67 50-52 38-40 28-30 13-14 
7” = 70-72 55-57 45-47 30-32 13-14 
4 Oe 80-82 65-67 50-52 35-37 13-14 
HarRD MAPLE— 
|, ae 50-52 40-42 30-32 20-22 11-12 
|. =e 60-62 45-47 32-34 22-24 13-14 
_ rr 65-67 50-52 34-36 24-26 13-14 
| ae 65-67 50-52 34-36 26-28 13-14 
sea Ter oS 65-67 50-52 35-37 a 
ee 5-97 80-82 0-62 40-42 ee 
16/4 are 145. “147 130-132 110-112 . 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STock— 
pond 1 No.2 No.3A 
com. “com. 
OP wosusneeeendveesee an $28- "30 $20-22 $14-15 
| ESP re err ee 30-32 22-24 16-17 
OPO Fe caweee seeds neee kon +. 24-26 16-17 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 
OE -cassrccdereverwevend eugene $33-35 
OPE <tteednas nee awnwh ae ele came 38-40 
FAS Sel. No No.2 No.3 
er $62-64 $52-54 $42- “44 $30- -32 $14-15 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 





Souvenir Time Is Here 


This week H. V. Scott, of Chicago, district 
sales manager of the Red River Lumber Co., 
received from the mill at Westwood, Calif., 
a shipment of pigs. They are not entries for 
the International Livestock Exposition, but are 
made of California white pine plywood, in the 
shape of breadboards, and the user of the board 
is assured that “There is no squeal” when this 
company’s products are used. The wooden pork- 
ers are for souvenirs to customers and other 
friends, and another kind of souvenir of which 
Mr. Scott just received a supply is a crate of 
sugar pine cones, with a bright red ribbon ex- 
plaining that these grow on the trees that pro- 
duce “Paul Bunyan’s pine” lumber, and that 
this species, sugar pine, is “the largest real 
white pine.” 
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had ¢ 
Following were average sales prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Nov. 17, Chicago basis: expec 
1/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 NE 
FIGURED ReD GUM— MrIxep OAK— a aon 
Qtd. No. 1 & i ee RR RO eco sucexen  xdaieesdones «60nedeagee = 
eae DA 8. 840s ss. wiienGeaats “eieesaweses eavuldekeawau PopLaR— — 
Rep GuM— Pin. FAS... 68.00 «62.00 accccccccce cececcecce ment! 
Qtd. No.1 & — Saps & sel. 40.75 ital tase Gical. te aad ER RPT price: 
sel, ...-. PEAR chee UNE SEO 8 Raheneaena ae 47.50 No. lcom. 34.50@ 38.25 40.25 45.25 Sales 
Pin. NooL& a : . No. 2-A.. 24.50@ 33.75 SSSR 0 ese hassan both 
Sel, ..... 1.20 15.25 16.25@ 48.50 2.0 eeeeeee _———— °° ——— qj. tipasaebakee® -sneemepogsne comp 
Sap GUM Sort MAPLE— 
Qtd. FAS... 42.25@ 43.75 45.75 44.00 44.25@ 46.75 a See 8 8—= eRe eae eee SOS RCROROR we ReONOas 
eh DE DED éechdcesadcse +0 teawerteas 30.00@ 34,25 No. 1 & sel. 
Pin. box bds. ’ WHND ...30.00 jj j=  caeeeces ice CebeReeievee ‘e-aeeedbula a 7 
tah ae 44.25 reek heen Liwtihsee wistuseaeaws Hickory— KA 
y gv ied tae ee dies bbe hbedweed 12.00 = 
_& ar.. ste eae eee * a tee e eee CoTrTron woop— shing 
FAS . - 36.00@ 39.50 36.75 46.50 4 - ae a oie ‘nite tind a ers 
No. 1&sel. : 2 30.00 30.75 3 30 No. 2 com.. 25.50@ 27.00 27.50@ 28.50 ........ scr,  Meilacap dip ceraenditen mé di: 
Me Mal SiscceacoseT 23.00@ 23.75 ...... allen pg Soil eltta ta TUPELO— yen 
ria Pin. FAS... 33.50 rr ' dema 
— cn. wi a eae CC. Le wpe NO MBL vee eeee eee, 27.25@ 29.50 2825 9 °° 
» YCAMORE— 
Basswood - iccain Qtd. eee a =——~SséS—«*Ce age ee cw OR til BO 
i xcececin Oaene KM“24Se6e80h26 O@esn eno OedE¢ *@2 OSCR ESSE No. SS SER i smb ei <4 
BEECH aa” CU cats “Seeedaenens®: wilewuasnalal mark 
Di cittccn Me j-  sdieestearides <esNeuseeexe  satacwamamners No. 1&sel. eee cn eusion lathe con eg ene west 
WHITE OaAk— aca eee 8€«+°''"* Wiel ke weeaem wale. -ereeccma bere there 
ee ee BO OT kn kbnchois SAsdextaebee winewedeetas MAGNOLIA— is n 
a rr ee ee eee ene eee ew eeee 86©wOwe eee earns Ee ee ee 41.25 8 ee eer quote 
Mews See Ge se enee wmawaes SKeCRKOATRRES bE dDe eam OD No. 1&sel... 28.75 a - deiviaieelnecnieSneiae. _eeereedeebe emer $13 
RED OaAk— ek. = ook. Sewer eaee see 8 «=-_s-Haedoecnewewc  SRlineee amen else, 
ee 8 8 fee tees se daienkhe cieaine eee e PECAN— take 
Pin. FAS... 63.75 ahh daca a dt a eee re 76.50 fe Me te ll ee distr 
No. 1&sel. 42.00@ 44.50 $5.50 ee 57.00 eS OC ee) ae 2” i eer see and 
low 
ness 
e | men’s reports indicating that their stocks are 
This Week’s Market Repo t  soeroN, aeagme seer a.. 
r % Be 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 24.—Southern pine | 








eontl 
Z 6 a distributors agree hat there is wide room | rey 
For Editorial Review cf Current Market Conditions See Page 21 for Petal in their trade. Retailers are | ase 
differentials for scantling, and $12.50 off for carrying very light yard stocks. The tone of tract 
NORTHERN PINE other sises. Boston dock. but there is con- prices is easy, and competition is keen. Quo- offer 
: ; - - : : tations: S8-inch air dried roofers, $21@21.50; ine 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Buying of north- [tinued shading, by one large seller in particu- joe) citer d-inch partition, $33@37.25; short- ne 
ern pine is chiefly for immediate needs, and ar. There have been few if any mill ship- leaf and longleaf 1x4-inch flooring, B&better os 
the retailers are planning to enter the winter ment orders placed by retailers and the call rift $58 50@ 66.25: C rift $48@55: B&better ; = 
with small stocks. Industrial demand is [°F transit lots is rather quiet. near rift, $48.50@ 51.25; B&better ‘flat, $34 @ asi 
smaller than usual for this time of year. Mill , - oa ene a : , 36.50 
stocks have been a good deal curtailed and, sALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 23.—Fir distrib- x 
as production will be light the coming winter, me ages RF Mery hake dew to locate HARDWOODS B 
srices are expecte p Ta orders, and distribution 1s heid down to very > 
prices are expected to hold firm. moderate proportions. Offerings are so free NEW YORK, Nov. 23.—Hardwood business trad: 
EASTERN SPRUCE as to maintain a very brisk competition, which is slower. Prices of some poplar items are ’ retai 
is of course intensified by the determination a little better. Several industrial groups de- stoc] 
BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 24.—Call for eastern of producers of eastern stocks to maintain cided to buy poplar at one time. Oak inquiry trad 
spruce frames is very quiet. Asking prices their grip upon the trade. is lively, but competition keeps prices down, most 
for 2x3- to 7-inch to specified lengths, 20-foot Flooring has been slightly more active. Most East 
and under, $25@28; 2x8-inch, $30@32. Random SOUTHERN PINE of the hardwood flooring sold here is maple, | boar 
lengths are dull and weak; 2x3- to T-inch, with a good volume of oak. Some chestnut, | stea 
$22@23; 2x8-inch, $27@27.50; 2x10-inch, $33G BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 23.—Georgia pine oak plywood, and teak are moving. There is 
34. Although board prices are very low, they demand is large enough to prevent material a steady if small demand for hardwood veneer. 
are not low enough to meet West Coast com- accumulations at present rate of production, a aan oo aeiaait 
petition. Lath offerings are so light that but the movement is restricted. A feeiing of BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The hardwood jf 
prices keep steady in spite of very slack caution pervades the entire trade. While 12- trade shows a little improvement, there being om. 
buying. inch stocks are in good request at acceptable 4 greater interest in straight-car buying. | ent 
figures, other sizes and grades do nut fare so Some consuming plants are more in need of ; R. E 
CYPRESS well. North Carolina pine demand is hela stock than for a good while past, and are quite 1343 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 23.—Cypress down to low proportions, with quotations desirous of getting prompt shipments. Trade I one 
trade has continued slow, with prices unim- showing no improvement. Though the stocks is not as active as sometimes at this season, J 
proved and demand much restricted. A few on the wharves here are low, they seem to however, and there is not much margin of J me. 
lots of finish are being bought mostly by suffice. All speculative transactions are being profit in the average order. Prices are called a 
northern and eastern wholesalers, and plan- left out of consideration. Curtailment is very competitive. 1,8 
ing — and interior trim plants. Small lots being continued. ain Sf CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 23.—Prices of Fla 
oF pOEky Cypress Were moving, Ot low peiess. CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 23.—Wholesalers Ppers in oak and gum were inclined to stiffen phis 
DOUGLAS FUR reported a distinct upturn in demand for com- this week, as demand from automobile body plac 
mon southern pine from up-State lumber re- builders developed. Buying of furniture fac- | 1,8 
NEW YORK, Nov. 23.—yYard orders for tailers, and also from local yards. Buying tories was less active. Oak flooring was dull Tenr 
Douglas fir 2x4-inch dimension showed an in- Was mostly of a fill-in character, but was 2nd prices were off. Sound wormy oak was 1,§ 
crease last week, but other items were slow. fairly liberal and dealers were encouraged. also softer, as was 2-B poplar. Ram 
Most of the sellers are offering stock in Prices were somewhat stiffer for the entire list. age 


transit. Random 2x4-inch and other heavy Some future buying was reported where bar- WESTERN PINES 


lumber has been bought by the Interborough gains were offered by mills. 


a ae a 
2o 

me TO ee 

—- OF Oe te 


tapid Transit for replacement purposes along rena KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 23.—While not 
the East Side elevated. No buying for stock NEW YORK, Nov. 23.—Southern pine sales in as great volume as those of the preceding O. I 
can be detected. Even with reduced inter- volume is a little larger than it has been. week, western pines bookings are still good. ‘1. 
coastal ship space rates, mill representatives tailroads are buying very little, but yard Buyers are beginning to realize that mills J. # 
are hard put to sell enough lumber to fill and industrial orders are heavier, and more mean to maintain firm price cards, and are 1: 
space contracted for and are hoping more lumber is being bought for subway construc- contracting at least a portion of their needs a ti 
boats will tie up. tion. Suburban yards are taking more con- now, rather than take a chance on meeting Solle 
- - struction material than they have _ been. higher prices in the spring. Shop is becom- 1,! 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 23.—Douglas fir Prices are very low, and show little tendency ing scarcer, and as mills are generally shut gar 
demand is scattered and weak, according to to fluctuate. ; down for the season there is every chance ham 
mill representatives here, and interest in buy- erence for strength in this item. 1,! 
ing is declining. Prices are soft. KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 23.—Bookings of —_ — flexi 
- - southern pine last week were liberal, in view BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Demand for the —_ 
BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 24.—There is some of the lateness of the season. Many ship- western pines is not at all brisk, although the won 
hope that the move to stabilize cargo rates ments were made to southern States in car- mild weather which has prevailed so far this ori 
at $9 for December and January shipment will load lots. Some orders from yards in the month has helped the trade to some extent. wet 
have a steadying influence upon present ir- southern States call for scattered shipment A good deal of the building now being under- fact 
regular prices for Douglas fir. Distress offer- throughout the winter. Heavy construction taken is of a small character, particularly in 1. 
ings of boards are reduced. Conservative items are in particularly good demand. In-_ the cities. In the country sections a brighter wau 
wholesalers quote $12 off page 11% Atlantic dustries are showing scant interest, sales- outlook is occasioned by the strength in the Plac 
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erain market, and some retailers say they have 
nad a larger call for lumber than they had 
expected for this fall. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23.—Inquiry for 
derosa pine has declined. 
inquiries were 
of selects, 
than have 


Pon- 
Sales made on for- 
mostly for water ship- 
and were closed at lower 

been reported recently. 
Sales of millwork items are slightly higher, 
poth in Ponderosa and in Idaho pines, but 
competition of less expensive woods is severe. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


mer 
ments 
prices 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 23.—Cold rainy 
weather brought out some new orders for 
shingles, principally from yards in this im- 


mediate trade territory. 
even more sluggish, 
demand. 


Lath, however, are 
there being virtually no 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 24.—The hemlock 
market is quiet. Mill shipment orders for 
western hemlock are decidedly scarce, but 
there is some demand for transit lots. There 
is much variation in prices. Some sellers 
quote, for Boston dock delivery: Scantling, 
$13 off Atlantic differentials page 11%; all 
else, $13.50 off. One “outside” company will 


take materially less, and 
distress offerings. 
and northern 


there also are some 
Distributors of eastern 
hemlock refuse to meet western 





low prices, and are finding very little busi- 
ness here. 
BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 24.—Some forward 


contracts for boxboards for 1932 delivery are 
being placed, but the prices offered are low. 
Few buyers are willing to pay on future con- 
tract more than they are asked for current 
offerings. Log run lots of round edge white 
pine inch can be had around $18@20, and even 
small lots of choice square edge 
offered, delivered by truck at 
plants, around $24@25. 


CLAPBOARDS 


MASS., Nov. 24.—The clapboard 
trade is very quiet, both at wholesale and 
retail. Dealers are disposed to let their light 
stocks run even lower The bulk of current 
trading is in clapboards from the 
mostly red cedars, which are offered cheap. 
Eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are scarce, and quotations hold about 
steady. 


been 
box 


have 
Boston 


BOSTON, 


Coast, 





The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Pat- 
ent Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from 
Rk. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
1343 H. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


Wood block floor. Robert G. 
Tenn., assignor to E. L. 


1,808,592. 
Memphis, 
place. 


Bruce, 
Bruce Co., same 
1,808,611. Miter box. 
Fla, 

1,808,623. 
phis, Tenn., 
place. 


John G, Running, Miami, 


Wood block. Charles W. Allen, Mem- 
assignor to E. L. Bruce Co., same 


1,808,667. 


. Wood block. John A. Lee, Memphis, 
enn., 


assignor to E. L. Bruce Co., same place. 


1,808,680, Barrel forming machine. John C, 


Ramsey, Suffolk, Va., assignor to Ramsey Pack- 
age Corporation, same place. 
1,808,838. Method of aroma testing of cedar 


chests. Ernest C, 
Signor to Lane Co. 
1,809,044. 
O. Knuuti, 
1,809,193. Combined elevator 
J. H. Duensing, Odell, Neb. 
1,809,420. Chain for timber in combination with 
a tightening device and key. Karl R. A. Nylen, 
Solleftea, Sweden. ‘ 
1,809,488. 


Crocker, 3elmont, Mass., as- 
Dovetail 
serwyn, Ill. 


measuring device. Charles 


and saw. Henry 


Double spindle molding machine. Ed- 


far W. Neale and Arthur H. Handley, Birming- 
ham, England. 

1,809,681. Method of and machine for treating 
flexible veneered sheets. Armin Elmendorf, Chi- 
cago, assignor to Flexwood Coa. 

_ 1,809,769. Veneer press. Max Wetzler, New 
York, N. Y. 

1,809,980. Wood coloring process. Charles F. 


Lentz, South Bend, Ind., assignor to Singer Manu- 
facturing Co., Elizabeth, N. 
1,810,029, Setworks. George M. Pelton, Mil- 


bce Wis., assignor to Filer & Stowell Co., same 
Place, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET 





Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Ventura—E. L. Clark has suc- 
ceeded Bruce Watt, resigned, as manager of the 
local yard of the Sun Lumber Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington— 


Frank C, Libbey & Co. succeeded by Libbey Lum- 
ber Co. 
GBORGIA, Lumber City.—J. H. Rush leased 


mill to J. C. Love Lumber Co., of Mount Vernon. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Joseph Lumber (Co. 
ing general offices and main yard to 3358 
Avenue, corner Kimball Avenue. 

Galesburg—W. M. Barry Lumber Co. 


mov- 
Belmont 


moved tu 


Peoria, where it has offices at 419 Peoria Life 
Bldg. 

Waggoner—Alexander Lumber Co. closed local 
yard, 

KENTUCKY. Manchester—Shipley-Gates Lum- 
ber Co. moving to Saul. 


MINNESOTA. 
Lumber Co, 
MISSOURI. Koshkonong—M. J. 
in hardware and lumber business by R. T. Boles. 
Turney—Steve Henderson succeeded in lumber 
business by Cousins Lumber Co. 
MONTANA. Sunburst—Pioneer Lumber Co. sold 
to Monarch Lumber Co. 
NEBRASKA. Lyons—J. 
her yard sold at administrator’s sale to J. E. 
Buckley and C. L. Shumway, who will continue 
the business under name of Buckley & Shumway 
NORTH DAKOTA. Crosby, Fortuna and Lignite 


Clarkfield 
sold to CC. M. 


-United 


Co-operative 
Youmans 


Lumber Co. 


Morse succeeded 


Shumway & Son lum- 


Jensen Bros. Lumber Co. sold to Piper-Howe 
Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Herbert Bauman, president 
of the Herbert Bauman Lumber Co., has retired 


from the lumber business, having liquidated his 
firm and has joined the agency sales force of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Jennings, Kiefer, Maramec, 
Quinlan and Shamrock—Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation closing yards. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, White Lake—George J. Hil- 


ton succeeded by U. W. 
TENNESSEE. 
BE. Sledge 
Bank of 
Bldg. 
TEXAS. Garwood—McClanahan, 
Co. changing name to Garwood 
Stratford—Panhandle Lumber Co. sold to Fox- 
worth-Galbraith Lumber Co. and stocks combined. 
WASHINGTON. Lamona and Mohler—The 
Harrington Lumber Co., of Harrington, Wash., has 
purchased the lumber stocks of the Edwards & 
3radford Lumber Co., which is closing out its 
yards. The purchase includes about 90,000 feet 
of lumber, 90 thousand shingles and stock of lath, 
molding ete. Stocks will be moved to Harring- 
ton yard. 


Hilton. 

Memphis—The office of the T. 
Lumber Co. has been moved from the 
Commerce Bldg. to the Fidelity Bank 


Frnka Lumber 
Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau.—The Cape Butter 
Tub Co., J. L. Preston, secretary, is increasing 
the capacity of its plant to 3,000 tubs a day. 

MONTANA. Darby—W F. Fox is rebuilding 
the sawmill recently destroyed by fire; the new 
mill will have a capacity of 35,000 feet, and im- 
proved machinery is being installed. 

OREGON. Milwaukie—The 
waukie Lumber & Shingle 
will be rebuilt at once. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The Tumwater Lum- 
ber Mills Co. will erect a business building on 
Capitol Way between Union and Eleventh, to be 
used for retail office and stores. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Preston—J. Gillies is rebuilding his 
planing mill, which was recently damaged by 
fire with a loss of about $50,000. 

Timmins—Rudolph & McChesney 
sawmill to cost about $50,000. 


plant of the 
Co., recently 


Mil- 
burned, 


are erecting a 


QUEBEC. St. Lambert—A new wood preserving 
plant is being constructed here to cost about $200,- 
000 and will be used for the processing of white 


cedar poles from Maine and Quebec forests. (No 
names are given in the report received.) 
| a 
ncorporations 
FLORIDA. St. Augustine—St. Johns River 


Lumber & Development Co., 
Peters interested. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—F. B. 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; 
interested. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lounsbury & McCrory 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; old 
concern; 242 S. Loomis St. 


incorporated; H. H. 


Marskia 
Gordon 


Cedar Co., 
Daugherty 





Chillicothe—LaSalle Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par; R. F. 
Hunter interested. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Turner, Farber, Love 
Sales Co., incorporated; capital, 2,000 shares no 
par; old concern; Whitney Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—Vermont Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 80 shares no par; 
and H. E. Merrill. 


NEW JERSEY. West End—Builders’ General 
Supply Co., incorporated. 
OHIO. Oxford—Miami Valley Lumber Co., in- 





corporated; 250 shares, no par; old concern; to 
deal in full line of lumber and building materials; 
in similar business at Dayton as Oakwood Lum- 
ber Co. 

Cincinnati—P. F. Reagan Lumbér Co., incorpo- 
rated; 500 shares no par and $5,000 shares paid in. 


Peter F. Reagan, president and treasurer; offices 
in Leverone Bldg., in Sixth.St. near Vine. 
TEXAS. Houston—Houston House Wrecking & 


Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Wichita Falls—Falls Planing Mill, 
capital, $2,500; Roy Lee Taylor, 
terested. 

Yoakum—John W. 
rated; capital, $4,000. 


incorporated; 
Iowa Park, in- 
Neill 


Lumber Co., incorpo- 


Casualties 


KANSAS. Baxter Springs—Coyne Lumber Co.’s 
buildings destroyed by fire with loss of $5,000. 

MAINE. Ellsworth Falls—Ellsworth 
Products Co., mill destroyed by fire. 


MINNESOTA. Karananzi—The J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Yard has been totally destroyed by fire. 


NEW YORK. UHarrisville—The electric sawmill 
of Jerome Stowell has been totally destroyed by 
fire; will rebuild it is reported. 

Long Island City—Long Island 
Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 


Forest 





Mill & Lumber 


OREGON. Eastside—The shingle mill of Wil- 
liam Tremblay has been destroyed by fire. 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA, Birmingham—General Supply Co., 


a new corporation, with Milton Olim as _ presi- 
dent, is opening at 900 North 18th St., the former 
location of the Dixie Lumber Co., of which Mr. 
Olim was treasurer. The Dixie Lumber Co. is 
being liquidated, 

CALIFORNIA. Canoga Park—The Canoga Park 
Lumber Co. will be opened by H. C. Hunt, for- 
merly manager of the Van-Owen Lumber Co. at 
Canoga Park. 

San Francisco—The Great Western Building Ma- 
terial Co, has engaged in business at 1673 Mis- 
sion St. 

Williams—N. W. Lumber Co. 
160 in charge of J. L. Smith. 

F’LORIDA. Fort Pierce—F. H. 
started a sawmill. 

Orange City—A. 


opening plant No. 


Conrad has 


F. Conner Corporation recently 


began a manufacturing and wholesale lumber 
business. 
IOWA, 3urlington—Paul Benson and Al Mil- 


ler will open a new lumber yard on Lucas Avenue. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Taylor Lumber Co. 
has been established by Ralph E. Taylor, who has 
been with the C. F. Sullivan Co. for the last ten 
years. A general line will be handled at whole- 
sale with an office at 857 Ellicott Square Bldg. 

Lockport—Edward W. Rupp, 109 Robey St., has 
filed a notice of intention to carry on a lumber 
business under the name of Industrial Lumber Co, 

North Tonawanda—The Treat-Nantke Co.. 
wholesale lumber firm, has organized a Canadian 


subsidiary, the Brunton Lumber Co, (Ltd.), 
Toronto. Walter M. Nantke president of both 
companies. H. F. Brunton, Toronto, vice presi- 


dent of the Canadian company. 

PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia—Frank J. Yea- 
ger has started a retail lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Athens—The Sherman Lumber 
Co. has installed a complete and modern millwork 
plant in North Athens, with Cyril Jones as man- 
ager. 

Union City—Key & Holleman, headquarters 
Mayfield, Ky., is opening a local branch. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Pine Forest Products Co. 
recently began business. 

WYOMING. Sheridan—Smith-Close 
Co. is opening a 
also open a 


Implement 
new lumber yard here and will 
woodwotfking shop in connection, 





Trouble and Litigation 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The Monczynski 
Lumber Co., retail lumber dealer at 2408 
failey Avenue, filed a voluntary petition in 
hankruptey last week. Liabilities are listed 
at $44,853.97 and assets $22,147.70, with se- 
cured claims of $6,577.22. 


FORT SMITH, ARK., Nov. 23.—A suit in 
involuntary bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Ferguson Lumber Co. by the Mercantile 
Commerce .Bank & Trust Co., of St. Louis, 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., and Patter- 
son Sargent Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. On peti- 
tion of three creditors J. L. Swofford was ap- 
pointed receiver by A. A. McDonals, referee 
in bankruptcy. 





SOUTH LYON, MICH., Nov. 24.—The United 
Lumber & Supply Corporation (Ine.), of 
South Lyon, went into receivership this week. 
Jack Furtney, of Plymouth, and J. W. Hen- 
derson, of Detroit, were appointed receivers. 
The business is to be continued under the 
receivership, it is reported. 
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MRS.. ELIZABETH BERRY, wife of Paul 
Bert Berry, president of the Berry-Enright 
Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., was killed 
in an automobile accident in that city on 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 20, in particularly 
tragic circumstances. Mrs. Berry was driving 
the car and had with her Danny Downey, 
small son of Russell H. Downey, president 
of the Marquette Lumber Co., of South Bend, 
when her car collided with another at a street 
intersection. The Downey boy was seriously 


injured, but it is believed he will recover. 
Mrs. Berry was killed instantly. Mrs. Berry 
had driven over to take the little boy to a 
birthday party at her home for her own small 
son, Paul Bert Berry The poignancy of 
the tragedy was added to when Mr, and Mrs. 
Downey happened to drive by and stopped to 


ask what had happened, discovering that their 
own son and their very close friend, Mrs. 
Berry, were the victims. This was almost 
immediately followed by the arrival of Mr. 
Berry, who had set out to find his wife, whose 
party guests were awaiting her. He also 
stopped at the scene of the accident and found 


there the body of his wife. Mrs. Berry was 
38 years old and had been a resident of 
South Bend for eleven years. She was born 
in Hernando, Miss., and formerly lived in 


Besides her husband and son she 
is survived by her mother, three sisters and 
one daughter. She was a member of the 
Memphis chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of the Progress and 
Fortnightly clubs and the First Presbyterian 
Church. During the War she was a nurse in 
American base hospital No. 67 in France, 
serving overseas for two years. 


Memphis. 


HORTON, general manager of 
Road, South Bos- 


HERMAN D 
the plant at 1350 Columbia 


ton, Mass., of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
dropped dead while telephoning from a booth 
in a drug store Nov. 18. Mr. Horton was 
found by a drug clerk on the floor of the 
booth and was rushed to the hospital in an 
ambulance that was hastily summoned. He 
had died instantly as the result of a heart 
ailment Mr. Horton was 69 years old and 
lived at 396 Highland Avenue, Wollaston, 
Mass. He had been associated for many years 


with the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. and was 
a highly respected and valued executive of 
the corporation. He leaves a widow and two 
children. 





GEORGE HULBERT SACK, president of 
George Sack & Sons (Inc.), which corporation 
conducts yards in a section of Baltimore, Md., 
known as Hamilton, died on Novy. 21 at his 
home in Baltimore after an illness of one 
week. He was only 38 years old and suc- 
ceeded his father, George Sack, in business on 
the latter's demise about a year ago. The son 
was brought up in the business established by 
the sire and developed ability of an excep- 
tional order. He was past master of Waverly 
Lodge, No. 152, A. F. & A. M.; a member of 
Druid Chapter, Royal Arch Masons: grand in- 
spector of the Grand Lodge of Masons of Bal- 
timore, and held affiliation with the Odd Fel- 
lows and the Junior Order of American Me- 
chanics. He is survived by his wife, four 
daughters, his mother and five brothers. Mr. 
Sack was a member of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange and held a prominent place in the 
Baltimore trade. 


GEORGE M. BROWN, pioneer sawmill 
builder of the west and south and a resident 
of Tacoma, Wash., since 1906, died at Los An- 
geles, Calif., Nov. 13, ten days after he had 
suffered a paralytic stroke while visiting rela- 
tives in the California city. Mr. Brown was 
69 years old and was born in Kenton County, 
Kentucky. He first visited the Pacific North- 
west in 1890 as the representative of the Ed- 
ward P. Allis Co., manufacturer of band saw- 
mills, and directed the construction of a mill 
at Dayton, Wash. He later built sawmills in 
Louisiana, Florida and Mississippi for various 
companies and also operated mills in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. In 1906 he disposed of his 
southern interests and moved to Tacoma 
where he remained for the remainder of his 
life Mr. Brown did much to develop the 
bandsaw type of mill and originated many 
improvements in this field. He was consid- 
ered an authority on the subject and is cred- 
ited with the first book on band saw operating. 
Mr. Brown is survived by seven daughters, two 
brothers, a sister and two half brothers. 


FRANK R. UPHAM, 72, 
and treasurer of the Upham Manufacturing 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., died at St. Joseph Hos- 
pital Nov. 17. His death resulted from com- 
plications caused by severe attacks of rheu- 


formerly president 


matism in recent years. Mr. Upham was born 
in Weyauwega, Wis., and in his early life his 
parents i 
Mynn 


Racine. He 
that 


moved to 
Academy in 


attended Mc- 


city, graduating in 





1878, and going with the Racine Hardware 
Co. to start his business career. He went to 
Marshfield in 1881, to become a bookkeeper 
for M. C. Upham & Bro., operating a sawmill 
and general store there. The company was 
afterward reorganized and incorporated as the 
Upham Manufacturing Co., Frank R. Upham 
becoming the treasurer and manager of the 
furniture branch of the business, in which 
capacity he served until recent years. 


THOMAS ROGERS, a lumberman of Simcoe 
County, Ontario, for nearly fifty years, died at 
his hunting camp, about thirty-five miles from 
Burk’s Falls, Ont., on Nov. 18, at the age of 
71. He was born at New Lowell and was a 
resident of Barrie, where for the last twenty- 


seven years he conducted the Barrie planing 
mill. He retired from business less than a 
year ago. He is survived by one son, Dr. 


Norman W. Rogers, and by three brothers. 


MRS. E. S. BURGESS, wife of E. S. Burgess, 
who is owner of the Burgess Lumber Co., of 
Amarillo, Tex., died in Los Angeles on Nov. 
16, after an illness of several years. Surviv- 
ing relatives are her husband, five daughters 
and one son. 


ARTHUR L. CORK, aged 65, vice president 
of the Doyon Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., died 
at his home in that city, Nov. 17 after an 
illness of nearly four years. He had been a 
resident of Madison for 45 years, and was con- 
nected with the Doyon company for 35 years. 
He was active in church and lodge work, be- 
ing a member of the Masonic order. He is 
survived by his widow, four brothers and two 
sisters. Funeral services were held Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 18, and burial took place in 
Forest Hill Cemetery. Pallbears included B. 
H. Doyon, Stanley Higgins, Leonard Gay, Fred 
Ryan, and Stark Lester. 


Trededlak Dasatment 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 


We have arranged 


CUSHION Ser. No. 309,950.—George H. Storm 
& Co. (Inc.), New York City. For wooden 
flooring. 

WAvEWoOop, and representation of a piece of 
lumber, Ser. No. 305,241.—Redwood Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Calif. For lumber. 

SASHUNG, Ser. No. 300,880.—G. S. Lyon & 
Sons Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl. 
For window frames and sashes. 

L, in diamond-shaped figure, Ser. No. 311,420. 
— Corry Metal Corporation, Corry, Pa. For 
window and door screens. 

CARBOSOTA, Ser. No. 295,417.—The Barrett Co., 
New York City. For creosote oil for use as 
a wood preservative and disinfectant. 

FLExwoop, Ser. No. 313,884.—The Flexwood 
Co., Chicago. For fabric-backed wood veneer. 

P, Ser. No. 309,803.—Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Corporation, Chicago. For rough and finished 
lumber. 

WHEELER W SPECIAL, in a circle, Ser. No. 
313,316.—Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. For lumber. 

“Cc D” monogram within a circle, Ser. No. 
313,830.—Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., 
Marked Tree, Ark. For lumber, namely, floor- 
ing, shingles, roll roofing, lime, brick ete. 

Marco-Po.o, Ser. No. 313,645.—J. C. Burke, 
Bakersfield, Calif. For knocked down portable 
insulated buildings. 

THe M & M Sturpy LINE, and fanciful picture, 











Ser. No. 308,260.—M & M Wood Working Co., 
Portland, Ore. For doors and other millwork 


and plywood. 

SILVERSEAL, TPC, Ser. No. 313,070.—Associated 
Silver Co., Chicago. For boxes and chests of 
wood, paper, cardboard, fabric, composition ma- 
terial, and base metal for silverware. 

AHL, Ser. No. 313,751.—Oakland Lumber Co., 
Orgas, W. Va. For rough lumber. 

















In Classified Department 


PM GRE cs cccsccsrvecsacacnct 30 cents a line | 


| For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line ! 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
es line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Nu display except the 
permitted, 


Heading 


heading is 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal +o fourteen lines. 


Re1iittances to accompany the order 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
L_- in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 


Lumberman, 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


WANTED 


Employees 

















WANTED—MANAGER OR MANAGING PARTNER 


For large lumber yard in good size mid-west city. 
Address “P. 12,’ eare American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 





not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 &. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Employment 
A 





POSITION IN COLORADO OR NEW MEXICO 


Thoroughly experienced retail lumber yard man- 
ager now employed would like to make a per- 
manent connection. Can estimate ordinary build- 
ings from excavation to completion, both labor 
and materials. Make plans and details, long ex- 
perience in mill-work business. Would like posi- 
tion as yard manager or salesman on road in 
Colorado, New Mexico territory representing a re- 
liable lumber, mill-work and building material 
supply company. 
Address “G. 109,” care American Lumberman. 
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